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Lot’s wife is one of the women of the Bible whom 
we are divinely enjoined to remember. Why and 
how we should remember Lot’s wife, is explained 
afresh by the Rev. Dr. Pierson, in a side-light article 
on The Destruction of Sodom. 


References to the Jewish Talmud are frequent in 
current biblical literature ; and not everybody under- 
stands precisely what is meant by the Talmud. On 
another page, Professor Dr. Jastrow explains the mean- 
ing of that term, and gives some of the talmudic legends 
of the Cities of the Plain. His article has a twofold 
value, in its explanation and its illustration of an 
important branch of Jewish literature. 


One of the puzzling questions to a person of a strong 
and positive nature is, How far ought I to yield my 
rights to another in order to avoid a quarrel? We 
have our rights to guard, and if we continually yield 
to unjust demands we invite aggression. Yet a quar- 
rel ought to be avoided at every cost save that of 
wrong-doing. Where is the line of duty in this 
dilemma? Of course, we must not yield that which 





we have no right to yield, whatever be the conse- 
quences of our refusal. Nor ought we to yield even 
that which it is within our province to concede, if by 
our yielding we are to injure the one to whom we 
yield, or are to injure others involved in ‘the issue. 
When, therefore, it would be wrong for us to yield to 
a demand or to a request,—in view of the absolute 
right, or of the interests of others,—we ought to stand 
in our refusal though the whole earth be shaken with 
the conflict which follows. But whenever, in such a 
case, we can yield with propriety, in order to avoid 
a conflict with those near, or with those more remote, 
it is our duty to yield. It is always a question of 
duty; never a question of mere personal inclination. 


There is a gain in linking Sunday-school study with 
home worship. In many a household the daily read- 
ings at family prayers have a bearing on the next 
Sunday’s lesson ; and to this end passages of Scripture 
are indicated as “Home Readings” in most of the 
lesson helps of the International series. But there 
are homes where the lesson itself—for the coming 
Sunday—is read over every morning of the week at 
family prayers; and this plan seems to work admi- 
rably, wherever it is employed with any degree of 
skill. It takes a long time to get at the full meaning 
of a simple passage of God’s Word; and a seven-fold 
reading of any one passage is not too much for a wise 
man, nor yet for a simple-hearted child. Each morn- 
ing discloses some fresh phase of truth in the reading. 
And each morning every child who has a part in the 
service can recall somewhat niore than the day before, 
of the narrative or of the teachings of the passage, 
if he is questioned about it by his father or mother, 
at the hour of reading. If a child has been over the 
lesson at home every morning in the week, he is not 
likely to be found on Sunday without a fair under- 
standing of that lesson. 


How much more one will do in order to get a mas- 
tery over an antagonist, than to attain to an important 
result all by one’s self. If a boy were set to exert 
himself in beating the air, or in chopping wood, or 
in shoveling snow, to the same degree as he cheer- 
fully exerts himself in football, or in cricket, or in a 
regatta, what a hardship he would deem it ; and what 
a lack of enthusiasm there would be in his manner 
of exertion. Not every young girl would feel compe- 
tent to the endurance of household toil, or of school 
study, or even of piano practice, for the number of 
hours which she gladly gives to lawn-tennis matches; 
nor could any solitary task which she sets herself to 
perform so arouse her energies, and so excite her whole 
nature, as does a contest for prizes in a “ bean-bag 
game,” where she wants her “side” to win. Men 
and women are often as thoroughly absorbed in the 
struggle for victory over a game of cards, as soldiers 
are in a battle on which pivots the destiny of a nation. 
Indeed, a game of cards has many a time resulted in 
a life and death combat, because of the desire, on both 
sides, for victory at any cost. All the way along in 
life this same principle shows itself. There are few 
parents who are not more pleased to know that their 
son or daughter stands at or near the head of the 
class in school or in college, than they would be to 
know that that scholar had made the same attainment 
in knowledge and in discipline of mind as now, 
while others in the class had done still better. 





This is quite natural, it may be said; but is it alto- 
gether praiseworthy? To be ona high plane of attain- 
ment or of achievement is worthy of every one’s 
endeavor; but merely to be relatively higher than 
some one else, is no proof of true advancement. If 
a student makes certain gains in his college course, 
he is to be congratulated accordingly. Whether those 
gains place him near the head or tlie foot of his class, 
depends entirely upon the ability and the studiousness 
of his competitors; and there he has no responsibility, 
and deserves neither credit nor blame. Competition 
has its advantages in the stimulus and the zest which 
it gives to individual endeavor; but the real measure 
of success from one’s individual endeavor is one’s 
individual attainment, apart from all comparison with 
anybody else’s attainment. It is better to reach a cer- 
tain mark of attainment and be last in the contest, 
than to reach a little lower mark than that, and be , 
first on the list. Here is the chief objection to prizes, 
as over against rewards. <A prize is for ‘one who does 
better than others, in a contest where many strive and 
only one attains. A reward is for a specified attain- 
ment, which is open to all, and which may be secured 
by many. Rewards are legitimate. Prizes are objec- 
tionable. Peculiarly is this the case in the Sunday- 
school sphere. 





GAIN IN CHARACTER THROUGH ITS 
EXPRESSION. 


One’s character is the stamp of one’s realest and inner- 
most self. One’s realest and innermost self may be, it 
often is,very different from one’s cuter and apparent self. 
One’s character may not be rightly known to others, 
because it is not clearly shown to others. And, in 
accordance with a universal law of nature, one’s char- 
acter gains and grows through its free expression ; 
and it limits itself and suffers loss through its forced 
repression. Hence one’s realest and innermost self 
comes, more and more, to be that self which seeks and 
finds expression in one’s outer conduct and manner. 

It is true that the stronger, the deeper, and the 
nobler is one’s realest and innermost personal charac- 
ter, the greater is one’s shrinking from the disclosure 
of that character to unappreciative and unsympathetic 
eyes; and the more impossible it is for one to give 
that character its full expression in the outer life. 

“Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep.” 
And 


“Of every noble work the silent part is best ; 

Of all expression, that which cannot be expressed.” 
Therefore it is that many a keenly sensitive nature 
shuts itself up within itself, not selfishly, but in a 
sense of helpless isolation; and that many a nature 
of profoundest feeling is both unable and unwilling 
to express its every emotion with that freedom which 
characterizes one of a stolid or of a shallow nature. 
And therefore it is that many are led to suppose that 
a strong and true nature would lose power rather than 
gain power by its free expression; and that a nature 
which is admirable in its original constitution will 
retain its admirableness, while jealously shielded 
within one’s innermost personality. Yet one’s nature 
and one’s character are not identical, nor are they 
always alike; and one’s character may be the result 
of indulging, or of resisting, one’s natural traits. And 
herein it is true that character gains by its expression, 
and loses by its repression; whether it is the expres- 
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‘sion, or the repression, that is in the line of one’s ten- 
“dency by nature. 


It is of the nature of a tree to send its branches 


‘upward. But the gardener may, by clipping and 


bending, direct the whole strength of that tree toward 
a downward movement of the branches, until the 
peculiar character of that tree as a tree is its dwarfed 
form, its rounded top, and its reversed order of growth. 
That tree’s character could not be as distinctive as it 
is, were that tree’s nature not as distinctive as it is; 
yet it is by the enforced expression of the character, 
contrary to the tree’s natural tendency, that the tree’s 
character has become what it is. By nature a horse 
is willful, defiant, and impatient of restraint. But by 
training, a horse acquires a character of gentle subor- 
dination to authority, and of readiness to use all his 
powers in the willing service of the master he has 
learned to love. And the distinctive character of a 
good horse, or of a bad one, gains or loses according 
to the expression of that distinctive character. If a 
horse is kept in harness, he adapts himself more and 
more to the demands of the harness; but if he is left 
to himself, with no opportunity of expressing his sub- 
mission to the harness, he grows restive and fractious, 
and is in danger of losing the character which gave 
him his chief attractiveness and worth. As it is in 
the lower orders of nature, so it isin the higher. 
Whatever be a man’s primal nature, his distinctive 
character will gradually be shaped and developed by 
the expression, or the repression, of his natural char- 
acteristics and tendencies. 

By nature, a man may be quick-tempered, and lia- 
ble to bursts of passionate anger. If he were to give 
free expression to his feelings on all occasions, his 
character would come to be that of a man of vioint 
and ungovernable temper. But by the repression of 
his native impulses, that man may come to have the 
character of one who holds his temper in close con- 
trol; and he may even pass for one who has no strug- 
gle in the mastery of his feelings under provocation. 
It is true, in fact, that men of calmest exterior and of 
most uniform equableness of temper are, in many 
cases, those who were by nature most inclined to vio- 
lence of speech and of action. Similarly with men 


-who are by nature methodical or unmethodical, gene- 


rous or penurious, loquacious or reticent, affectionate 
or unloving, demonstrative or constrained ; their true 
characters may be developed—are constantly develop- 
ing—in the line of their natural inclinations, or in the 
opposite direction, through their unrestrained expres- 
sion, or their enforced repression, of their natural selves. 

For example, two persons are alike by nature, in a 
warmth of heart, in a longing for sympathy, in a 
shrinking sensitivencss, in a capacity for unselfish 
devotedness to one object of affection, and in a self- 
centred seclusion of innermost personality, that are 
exceptional in their combination and in their degree. 
By opposite courses of treatment, these two natures 
tend to the development of two widely different char- 
acters. The preferences and the impulses of the two 
persons are the same ; but the circumstances affecting 
the one and the other are most unlike. One of these 
persons is denied the privilege of that exclusive and 
sympathetic devotedness to a limited circle which his 
nature craves; but he is called, providentially, in the 
line of his business, or of his Christian work, into a 
sphere where he must adapt himself, as far as possi- 
ble, in speech and manner of thought, to persons who 
are in no sense congenial to him, and with whom his 
nature has at the start nothing in sympathy. Unless 
he succeed in showing an interest in these persons, 
and in winning an interest, on their part, in himself, 
his mission will prove a failure. He cannot bring 
himself to be insincere in this effort, but he can bring 
himself to see something of the personal needs and the 
personal worth of those to whom he is sent, from their 
stand-point of being ; and this enables him to force, as 
it were, a real sympathy with them to the extent of his 
mission in their behalf. Gradually by the expression of 
this enforced sympathy, and by a persevering endeavor 
to do that which is not in the line of his tastes and 
preferences, but which is in the line of his duty, he 
comes to an apparent ease and heartiness of manner 





with any and all whom he meets; so that he is 
counted a man of wide and varied sympathies, who 
finds his chiefest pleasure in being all things to 
all men, if order to win their favor and to enjoy 
their grateful appreciation of his loving labors in 
their behalf. There is nothing in this man’s charac- 
ter which is inconsistent with this man’s nature. 
Indeed, were the nature not as it is, the character 
which manifests itself could not have existed. The 
realest and truest self has been all the while strug- 
gling for expression, and certain phases of that self 
have found their expression—although in another 
direction than its normal one; while the other phases 
of that self have been denied all expression. Hence 
that character is as it is. 

The other person of these two has no such special 
call to the enforced expression of his kindlier feelings 
in a broader sphere ; while he, also, is denied the free 
indulgence of his longings for seclusion in congenial 
companionship of soul. The warmth of heart is there, 
and there is the longing for sympathy ; but the shrink- 
ing sensitiveness and the self-centred seclusion hold 
back the warm and longing heart from disclosing its 
feelings where they might not be reciprocated, or 
indeed comprehended. Repression of feeling causes 
him weariness of very life. ‘The better portion of his 
nobler nature is not called into action. Unsatisfied 
longing and disappointment of expectation bring 
questionings of mind as to the worthiness and the 
affectionateness and the fidelity of others. As a re- 
sult, his character comes to be, more and more, that 
of one shut up within himself and out of loving sym- 
pathy with his fellows. He is looked upon as a man 
of cold reserve, and of distant and haughty demeanor ; 
and for himself he sometimes wishes he were actually a 
hermit, or at least were more of a recluse than he is. Yet 
his nature: is identical with that of the person who 
is supposed to be in warm-hearted readiness to show 
sympathy with everybody. The contrast in the two 
characters is only in that difference which comes 
through the expression, ar the repression, of the better 
nature which is common to the two. 

As it is in this extreme instance in a single sphere, 
so it is, in a measure, in every realm of being. Char- 
acter gains through its expression, and loses through 
its repression. Love grows through its expression. 
Sympathy grows through its expression. Knowledge 
grows through its expression. The artistic sense 
grows through its expression. The religious senti- 
ment grows through its expression. The capacity for 
instruction, for administration, for command, grows 
through its expression. The more a man does in any 
line of wise endeavor, the more he can do in that line, 
and the more of a man he is in that line. And the 
refraining from the free expression of love, or of sym- 
pathy, or of knowledge, or of the artistic sense, or of 
the religious sentiment, or of the power of instruction, 
of administration, or of command, both limits and 
lessens that which is thus repressed. That which is 
forbidden its true use, cannot retain its vigorous life. 
Dr. Bushnell emphasizes this truth in his famous 
sermon on “ The Capacity for Religion Extirpated by 
its Disuse,” from the text, “ Take therefore the talent 
from him.” And it is a truth which is proclaimed in 
all the facts of nature and of grace. 

To possess and to exhibit an admirable personal 
character is a duty incumbent on every one. In 
order to possess such a character, its exhibit by its 
expression is a necessity. He who does not endeavor 
to express those traits and qualities which are the 
exhibit of an admirable personal character, cannot 
hope to retain such a character, even if it were his by 
nature; and he who does endeavor to express them, 
can hope to gain the character which they represent, 
even though he lacked it before. The expression of 
love and of sympathy and of faith, and of a readiness 
to help others, is every man’s duty; whether he in- 
clines to it by nature, or is so constituted as to shrink 
from it with the fullest force of his innermost per- 
sonal being. 

If you shut yourself up within yourself, regretting 
that you are misunderstood by those whose love and 
sympathy you would fain share, you will be less and 





less likely to understand others or to be understood 
by them. But if you seek to express your loving 
sympathy with every heart which has a similar sense 
of longing and of need, you will find yourself both 
understanding others and being understood by others. 
“Seldom can the heart be lonely, 
If it seek a lonelier still; 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill. . 
“?T will not be a fruitless labor— 
Overcome this ill with good; 
Try to understand your neighbor, 
And you will be understood.” 
In the realm of character, as in the material realm, 
not only is it “ more blessed to give than to receive,” 
but more is received by giving than by receiving; 
and while “ whosoever hath, to him shall be given ;” 
also whosoever giveth, to him shall be given, “and 
he shall have more abundance.” Character proves 
itself and improves itself by its wise expression. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If everybody had the same opinion, and if nobody ever 
changed his opinion, how easy it would be to please every- 
body ;. or, at all events, to know how to please everybody. 
But there are so many minds, and so many changes 
of mind, that trying to please everybody is a very 
discouraging task. Formerly our English Bibles used 
Roman numerals for the designation of the chapters, and 
Arabic numerals for the designation of the verses, But 
there came a public clamor for a change at this point. 
It was said that many a child, and many a Sunday-school 
teacher, was unfamiliar with the Roman numerals, and 
that the combination of Roman and Arabic was confusing. 
Thus a change was brought about. Our American Bible 
Society Bibles, and many of the English Bibles, were con- 
formed to the suggested plan of Arabic numerals for both 
chapters and verses. Of course, the popular citation of 
texts in our periodical literature was changed accordingly. 
And now there comes a call from a distinguished biblical 
scholar, for a change back again to the method of his 
boyhood years. For himself he says: 

I most carnostly wish yon.wonld'tell your printers and proof- 
readers to put citations from Scripture with the chapterin Roman , 
numerals, thus: Matthew x : 5, 1 Peter ii: 3, ete. At present, 
you compel your readers to depend wholly on the punctuation- 
mark whiclr distinguishes the chapter from the verse. 

If only it were clear which method were helpful to 
the larger number of average readers, that method would 
be adopted in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
But, for the present, all readers must: find themselves 
dependent on the punctuation-marks as a guide to an 
understanding of, the Bible citations in the pages of The 
Sunday School Times. 


God’s revelation of himself to man, in the Bible, is in 
human language. This is because of man’s limitations of 
knowledge, not because of any limitation in God. God 
adapts his disclosures of himself, and the methods of his 
teaching, to man’s understanding. In so doing, God is 
necessitated to speak of himself as if his ways were like 
man’s ways, even though it is explicitly declared that 
God’s ways are not as man’s ways. Thus God is not a 
man, that he should repent; yet God chooses to say of 
himself that it repented him that he had made man, 
when he saw man’s evil doings in the daysof Noah. This 
is only another way of saying that God’s course was such 
as it would have been if he had been disappointed in 
man’s course. Itis just here that many persons stumble, 
through their failing to see that a necessary use of forms 
of human speech, in the narration of God’s dealings with 
man, is perfectly consistent with the truth that God is 
not like man. Thus‘ an Ohio correspondent, puzzling 
over a recent suggestion of Dr. Green, that God’s new 
beginning with Abraham was another experiment in the 
line of God’s purposes of grace, writes as follows: 

In your issue for January15,I find that the beginning with Adam 
and Eve, the fresh beginning with Noah and his family, and, 
later, the selection of Abraham, and adoption of new measurea 
by which piety might be kept from extinction,” are called “ ex- 
periments.” Having taught this doctrine to a child, how would 
you answer the question arising, “Why did God make these 
experiments, if he knew all things from the beginning” ? 

In the first place, it should be understood that an “‘ex- 
periment” does not necessarily indicate a doubt, in the 
mind of him who experiments, as to the result of that 
experiment, An experiment is simply the putting a 
matter to the test of a trial. A college professor’s experi- 
ments before his students in the class-room, or in the 
laboratory, are not because he has any doubt as to the 
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result, but because he wants the students to see that re- 
sult, So, again, a parent’s experiments with his child, in 
that child’s training, are often made with a certainty, in 
the parent’s mind, as to a result which the child could 
comprehend only through such experiments. And this 
is the thought which the inspired record of God’s deal- 
ings with his wayward children would suggest. It is, 
that God seems to try one way after another in his tire- 
less endeavor to restrain man from his own destruction. 
Thus it is that the Lord tells, in Isaiah, of his loving 
care of his vineyard, and of his disappointment over 
the result; when “he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes.” “And now, 
O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah,” he says, 
“judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What 
could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it?” A child can understand that mode of 
speech, even if it is a puzzle to the teacher. There is 
less difficulty in making it clear to little ones than to 
those of larger growth. Indeed, all the profoundest truths 
of Scripture are best comprehended by childhood, 
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A HYMN. 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Thy grace is all of grace, 
Thou merciful and just! 
The light that shines in Jesus’ face 
Is all my trust. - 


It found me in my sin, 
Will-driven and wide astray, 
And placed my periled feet within 
Life’s narrow way. 


From God no more estranged, 
In Christ’s dear blood made nigh, 
My alienage forever changed, 
A child am I, 


Through Love’s unearned release, 
Submissive at thy side, 
Thou, Lord, my righteousness and peace, 
My heart dost guide. 





THC CITIES OF THE PLAIN IN TALMUD 
nosy wus uu. .ND MIDRASHITM . 


A 
‘BY PROFESSOR MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH.D. 


The Talmud—or rather, Talmuds, for there are two, 
a Babylonian and a Palestinean—is that vast encyclo- 
pedic work which testifies to the mental activity of 
the Jews from the destruction of the second temple to 
the end of the fifth century, and which is the principal 
literary production of that period. It is ordinarily 
divided into two parts, Mishna and Gém4ra, terms which 
may conveniently be rendered “law” and “commentary,” 
—the former containing a digest of the laws, ceremonial 
and otherwise, of the Jews; the latter, the discussions 
on these laws which took place in the rabbinical schools 
of Babylon and Palestine. It would, however, be a mis- 
take to conclude from this that either the Babylonian or 
the Palestinean Talmud is merely a dry, prosy Jaw-book,— 
a big corpus juris, with a bigger Blackstone. There is asec- 
ond division of talmudical literature of equal importance 
with the first; namely, the Halacha and the Haggada. 
The Halacha designates the purely legal portions of the 
work, but these are very liberally interspersed with 
stories, anecdotes, fables, and legends; with little ser- 
mons, and with long homiletical interpretations of bibli- 
cal texts; with very bright sayings, and often with sayings 
not so bright, and occasionally with very absurd and fool- 
ish remarks; with philosophical disquisitions, and with 
decidedly unphilosophical absurdities; with happy ex- 
planations of biblical words and ver-es, and with expla- 
nations which are forced, illogical, and even unworthy ; 
not to speak of the beautiful Pirké Aboth, the “ Ethics 
of the Fathers,” which contain so much that is of yalue 
still for our days. Indeed, the frequency with which a 
serious discussion is interrupted by digressions, at times 
quite lengthy,—though these digressions not rarely are 
more important, and very often more interesting, than 
the main subject,—is one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the Talmuds, more especially of the Babylonian. 
Whatever else may be said about this, it must be admitted 
that the ease and rapidity with which the rabbis could 
pass from one subject to another shows them to have 
been possessed of a perfect equanimity of spirit; it 
shows that they were neither morbid in their earnest- 
ness nor frivolous in their gayety. 

All these extraneous portions, as we may call them, 
always remembering, however, that they form no small 
or unimportant part of the entire work, are included 





under the term Haggadi,—which means, literally, “ nar- 
ration,” but which afterwards came to be used in the very 
wide sense above indicated. But beside the haggadiacal 
portions of the two Talmuds, there is a large literature 
almost exclusively devoted to Haggada, the so-called 
Midrashim. Upon the return of the Jews from Babylo- 
nian captivity, the custom was introduced of reading 
portions of the Pentateuch on the sabbath and cer- 
tain days of the week, first in the vernacular, and then 
translated into the Aramaic idiom current among the 
people,—who no longer spoke or understood Hebrew. 
The recital was ordinarily accompanied by an explana- 
tion of the portion read; and from this explanation, 
which received the name “ Midrash,” there developed 
the custom, so general to-day in churches and synagogues, 
of the sermon based on a biblical text. Gradually, as 
the “ Midrash” expanded from a mere explanation to 
an interpretation and elucidation, the preacher introduced 
at his pleasure whatever bore in some way upon the por- 
tion (or “ Parashi,” as the technical term is) of the day. 

Already, before the final redaction of either of the 
Talmuds, collections of such “ Midrashim ” were begun 
to be made, and increased until they grew to be a dis- 
tinct and large branch of Jewish literature. The most 
extensive, and, in many respects, most important, speci- 
men of Midrashic literature is the “Midrash Rabbi,” or 
“Great Midrash,” which, in the shape of a running 
commentary to the Pentateuch and several other books 
of the Old Testament, abounds with legends, parables, 
allegories, anecdotes, introduced as illustrations of the 
text under discussion, as well as homiletical interpreta- 
tions,—sometimes rational, sometimes fanciful, generally 
interesting, frequently poetical, and often of real value,— 
of a chapter, verse, or word. In fact, the very widest 
scope is given to the imagination in the field of rabbinical 
exegesis, and the fancy is free to roam at large. 

It is natural that the references to the Cities of the 
Plain are more copious in the Midrashim than in the 
haggadic portions of the Talmuds; but there is in 
the Babylonian Talmud! at least one quite lengthy pas- 
sage, which is perhaps the most interesting allusion to 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the whole rabbinic literature. 
Wrong-doing under the semblance of justice was espe- 
cially distasteful in the eyes of the rabbis. Hypocrisy 
they held to be one of the greatest of evils; and accord- 
ingly they deal severely with the endeavor which they 
represent the Sodomites as making, to hide their guilt 
under the cloak of conscience, and, even worse, covering 
their vices with a varnish of virtue. Sodomitic justice and 
Sodomitic charity became current expressions for what 
we might nowadays call the “wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
As an illustration of the misuse of virtue as a tool for 
the carrying out of wrongful ends, the Talmud relates 
that on one occasion Sarah sent her trusty servant Eliezer 
to Sodom to make inquiries concerning the welfare of 
Lot and his family. Now, the Sodomites were always on 
the lookout for strangers, for the purpose of robbing 
them ; but in order to entice travelers into their net, they 
used to receive them very cordially. They had in their 
city an apartment especially set aside for the purpose, 
which they invariably placed at the disposal of visitors. 
But woe to the stranger who allowed himself to be de- 
ceived by their apparent friendliness! The apartment 
contained a couch of a certain size, upon which the 
stranger was invited to repose; but if the couch proved 
too short for him, the poor fellow’s legs were cut off until 
he could accommodate himself to it. If, on the con- 
trary, the couch was too long, the stranger’s limbs were 
stretched to fill out the deficiency. Then, when in a 
helpless condition, they robbed him of his possessions, 
and left him to his fate. But the cunning Eliezer man- 
aged to elude the grasp of the wicked Sodomites. Upon 
his arrival, the citizens, as usual, came out to meet him, 
and with smiles and bows magnanimously tendered him 
accommodations for the night. Eliezer, however, who 
knew their treacherous ways, respectfully declined the 
honor, on the ground that he had made a vow, upon his 
mother’s death, never to sleep in a bed again. 

We must bear in mind how sacred the ties of hos- 
pitality are held throughout the Orient even to this 
day, to understand how dastardly a crime the violation 
of them must have appeared in the eyes of all. The 
vilest Bedouin would not so much as harm a hair of one 
—though he be his deadliest enemy—after he has once 
tasted salt under his roof. The later Jews, as well as the 
early Hebrews, shared this trait with their Oriental 
brethren; and the Midrashim spin out at great length 
the story of Abraham’s reception of the three angels, 
which presents so striking a contrast to the profanation 
of the ties of hospitality on the part of the Sodomites. 
The Bible says, “Abraham was seated before his tent 
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in the heat of the day.” ‘ What was he doing?” ask 
the rabbis. ‘ He was on the look-out for strangers who 
might be approaching, so as to run to meet them, and 
invite them to his tent.” Here we have the use and abuse 
side by side. Abraham and the Sodomites both anxious 
to receive strangers,—and yet, can there be a more glar- 
ing-contrast than between the two? 

But Eliezer, though he had thus escaped the trap which 
was laid for him, met with another serious adventure 
during his stay in Sodom. Observing one of the citizens 
attacking an innocent stranger, Eliezer ran to the latter’s 
aid. The Sodomite, however, resenting the interference, 
picked up a stone and threw it at Eliezer, wounding him 
in the head. Eliezer brought suit against the man, but, 
according to Sodomitic principles of equity, the judge 
condemned Eliezer to pay a fine to his would-be mur- 
derer equivalent to the fee which a physician would have 
charged for cupping a patient, on the ground that the lat- 
ter was benefited by the loss of blood which the wound 
caused him. Eliezer was again equal to the occasion, 
and, picking up a stone, threw it in turn at the judge’s 
head, with the remark, ‘‘ Act according to your verdict. 
What you now owe me for my services in cupping you, 
pay to this man.” Among other legal enactments of the 
Sodomites, was one ordering a man who owned an ox, to 
provide pasture during one day of the year for the entire 
live stock of the city ; but the poor man who was not 
rich enough to buy a single ox, had to provide such pas- 
ture for two days. Again, on one occasion the toll for 
crossing a certain bridge was fixed at one zuz; but it was 
at the same time ordered that he who t~»k a circuitous 
route in order to avoid crossing the bridge, was obliged 
to pay the double amount. 

All possible crimes and evils the rabbis could think 
of were attributed to the wicked inhabitants of the Cities 
of the Plain. Stealing was indulged in as a matter of 
course. So it is said that when a merchant came to them 
and displayed his wares, every one came and took what 
he pleased; and upon the merchant’s remonstrance, the 
answer would be given him, “Oh! ’tisamere trifle. I look 
upon it as a present.” But the merchant did not look at 
it in that light, and took care to avoid the place in future. 
A rather ingenious trick of theirs consisted in besmearing 
with balsam juice a place where they knew a treasure 
to lie hidden. Then at night they would steal out, and, 
easily finding the place again through the penetrating per- 
fume of the balsam, they would discover the desired money- 
chests, and make way with them. The Talmud, after relat- 
ing this, adds that on one occasion Rabbi José came +» 
Sepphoris and delivered a sermon, in the course of which 
he also told this story. That night no less than three 
hundred thefts were committed in the city; and the next 
morning the citizens of Sepphoris complained of the rabbi, 
who, as they claimed, had taught them how to steal. 

In a midrashic work called “ Pirké de R. Eliezer” — 
that is, “Chapters or Sayings of R. Eliezer,’—there are 
also a number of stories told, all going to illustrate the 
wicked ways of the Sodomites. If a person, it is there 
said, mutilated another’s mule by cutting his ears off, the 
decision of the court was that the mule was to be con- 
sidered the property of the offender until the ears would 
grow again. As an instance of their charity, it is told 
that they had the custom of giving a poor man who 
begged for bread, coins, stamped, however, with the name 
of the donor. At the same time, the storekeepers were 
forbidden to sell the beggars any food. The consequence 
was that the poor man starved to death; and the Sodomites 
thereupon took their money back, each one recognizing 
his own through the stamp put upon it. Of another 
stranger, who once spent the night in Sodom and gave 
his host a valuable robe for safe keeping, the story goes 
that, upon asking for its return, he was told by the land- 
lord that no such robe had been given him, and that the 
whole thing wasa dream,—which the landlord interpreted 
to him as indicating that he would soon come into the 
possession of a large vineyard. The stranger did not 
appear to be satisfied, but, besides losing the robe, was 
obliged to pay his landlord a fee for “ fortune-telling.” 

In tie already mentioned “ Midrash Rabbi,” the story 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is very fully commented upon. 
The rabbis represent God as warning the Sodomites of 
the coming destruction through storms and earthquakes; 
but they would not repent, and finally the awful fate over- 
took them. To the twenty-first verse of the eighteenth 
chapter, where God says, “I will go down and see whether 
they have done according to the cry against them,” one of 
the rabbis adds, “‘ God said, ‘ Even if I wished to hush the 
matter up, the fate of a certain girl in Sodom would not 
permit me to do so.’ On one occasion, two girls met as 
they were going to the well to draw water. Says the 
one to the other: ‘Why do you look so pale?’ ‘Alas! 
because we have no more food, and hunger stares us in 
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jug with flour, and exchanged it for the other one. But 
when the Sodomites heard of it, they seized the girl and 
burned her.” Until that time God still had mercy upon 
the sinners, but people who were capable of such cruelty 
were past repentance. Thereupon, adds the Midrash, 
the destruction of the cities was determined upon, and 
even the intercession of Abraham could not save them. 

The whole situation is summed up by the same Mid- 
rash tersely, as follows: “There was no town so wicked 
as Sodom; therefore people call a bad person a Sodomite. 
And there was no people so hard-hearted as the inhabi- 
tants of !Gomorrah ; therefore people call a hard-hearted 
person a ‘ Gomorrite.’ ” 

A passage of the “Ethics of the Fathers,” in which 
Sodom is incidentally referred to, may find a place here. 
“There are four classes of men. One class says, ‘What 
is mine is mine, and what is thine is thine.’ ... This is 
Sodomitic fashion. Another class says, ‘What is mine 
is thine, and what is thine is mine.’ This is the common 
class, A third says, ‘What is mine is thine, and what is 
thine is thine.’ This is noble. The fourth says, ‘ What 
is mine is mine, and what is thine is mine.’ Thus the 
wicked speak.” 

These references to the cities of the Plain in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim indicate very clearly the way in 
which the Jews enlarged upon the story. We all know 
that not only animals, trees, plants, and even mountains, 
grow, but also stories. ‘You need only relate an interest- 
ing tale to some friend, and then listen to it again after 
it has gone through a dozen hands or rather mouths, to 
‘see what a “tail” has been added toit. It was no doubt 
in this way that, in the course of many generations, the 
many stories about Sodom and Gomorrah, and the many 
more things told about the many other incidents re- 
counted in the Bible, arose. But what the rabbis tel! us 
is especially interesting, because it reflects their own 
spirit. The Jews, during the early centuries of this era, 


‘lived in a world of their own; and it is through the Tal- 


mud and Midrashim that we obtain an admirable insight 
into their habits and ways of thinking, their views and 
their prejudices; in short, into the outer and inner life of 
that little world of theirs, which differed so totally from the 
one by which they were surrounded, The cause of their 
isolation is not far to seek. The loss of their indepen- 
dence, accompanied by an extinction of their national 


‘life, was a cruel blow. It saddened them, and led them 


to concentrate their thoughts upon themselves; and 
while young Christianity, armed with the vigor and hope 
of youth, went forth to conquer the world, the older 
sister brooded over her misfortune, and shrunk from con- 
tact with a world with which she had so little in common, 
She lived in the past, and her only hope lay in a return 
of the past. But the hope was a futile one; for the past 





REMEMBER LOT'S WIFE. 


BY A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 


When Lot and Abraim parted, it was the face of the 
fair plain that led Lot to pitch his tent toward Sodom. 
How much hangs on the choice of a home! 

In the bosom of that verdant valley nestled a brood of 
vipers. The moral leprosy of Sodom was so loathsome 
that a word had to be coined to tell the tale of such lust, 
—sodomy. In that city Lot dwelt, and lost his testi- 
mony, and almost his character. His mission in Sodom 
was not 4 divine one, and hence he breathed the poison- 
ous miasma without the guards that surround a servant 
of God who dares to meet evil, to grapple with it, and save 
tempted souls. 

Sodom realized the myth of the Arabian tale. Like 
the giant Afrite that rose in the smoke from the fisher- 
man’s mysterious flask, a malignant demon had set his 
foot amid the cities of the plain, and with outstretched 
hand was pouring from his phial the deadly vapors that 
corrupt and destroy souls, Lot breathed this atmos- 
phere, and it weakened his moral and spiritual charac- 
ter, and it determined the character of his home, 

God made the man the head of the household. He is 
the active, aggressive leader of the family fortunes. The 
wife’s life and character, interest and destiny, are largely 
merged in his, as is her very name. Andso all we know 
of her is, she was Lot’s wife. When he chose his home 
in Sodom, he drew his family after him into a pestilential 
district, and determined the moral influences by which 
the characters of his wife and children were to be 
moulded. The home makes the household. 

We are not surprised that a man whose godliness was 


1 The text has ‘ AmOrite,’’ but the juxtaposition with Sodom sug- 
gests ‘Amora (written with an ’ayin) as the place in the mind of the 
oné who quotes this saying, which occurs elsewhere, 





herds, wealth and honor, would risk the very virtue of 
his own daughters, should have proved weak in the crisis 
of affairs; not surprised that, to prevent an outrage to 
his angelic guests, he should have winked at an outrage 
to his daughters, doing evil that good might come; not 
surprised that his warning message was mocked by his own 
sons-in-law; not surprised that he escaped at the last only 
because dragged like a brand out of the burning. 

We are prepared to find Lot’s wife lingering and look- 
ing back. The Lord’s mercy had sent angels to warn 
them, and even draw them from a horrible destruction. 
They were out of the city, but not out of danger, The 
word of God to them was: “ Escape for thy life; look 
not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain; escape 
to the mountain, lest thou be consumed.” They were 
hurrying toward Zoar, when Lot’s wife “looked back,” 
and “ became a pillar of salt.” On the borders of salva- 
tion, destruction overtook and overwhelmed her, and her 
very body became a monumental pillar, on which God 
engraves “ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

The phenomenon of her transformation remains to this 
day a mystery. It is believed that she was smothered 
and stiffened as she stood, looking back, and was over- 
laid with saline incrustations. Such a result is not at all 
incredible, apart from the sacred narrative. An atmos- 
phere heavily charged with the fumes of sulphur and 
bitumen might easily produce suffocation, as was the case 
with the elder Pliny in the destruction of Pompeii. 
And as no dead body would ever decompose on the 
shores of this salt sea, if left in such an atmosphere it 
would become incrusted with salt crystals. Pillars of 
salt are found in the vicinity, which have formed from 
the spray, mist, and saline exhalations of the Dead Sea, 
and are constantly growing larger. Indeed, Josephus 
attempted to identify one of these with the wife of Lot. 

The spiritual phenomenon, however, presents no mys- 
tery. Lot’s wife looked back. The command was 
explicit: it forbade looking behind,—and the word for 
“look” implies a deliberate contemplation, steady regard, 
the look of consideration, desire. She looked back wist- 
fully, longingly. The fact was, her heart was yet in 
Sodom, where all her treasures were. She had become 
identified with her home there, and even the wrath of 
God, poured out in a storm of fire, could not avert her 
eyes or quicken her steps. Abraham” alsuv “looked”: 
toward Sodom, but the word signifies a rapid, and even 
unintentional or casual, glance. He glanced with grief 
and awe; she gazed with longing and regret. 

he doubtless looked back, as the Israelites did, toward 
Exypt, longing to return, more willing to stay there amid 
the sins of Sodomites than to abide apart with God. 
And so her heart’s wish became a fact; her real: prayer 
was strangely answered: where she lingered, there she 
should stay. She would look back, and henceforth 
should never look ahead. So sins become habits, and 
habits encrust us with fixedness, and transform us into 
immovable pillars, monuments of wrath. God fixed and 
rooted her where she was; his curse transfixed her, as it 
blighted, blasted, withered, the barren fig-tree; and so 
Lot’s wife, to this day, is herself the personification of 
Sodom, its sins, and its punishment. 

The only safe obedience is a prompt, implicit, and 
exact conformity to God’s command. No part of his 
word can be unheeded without risk; we may run from 
one peril only to fall a prey to another. A divided heart 
is like the “double” eye, and singleness of aim is as im- 
portant as singleness of vision. A double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways. 

Religion at bottom means renunciation. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. We are to give up what is 
sinful, selfish, sensual, devilish, leave them behind, and 
not even look back. God will have the whole heart or 
none. The narrow gate compels him who would enter 
to drop from his shoulder all worldly encumbrances, 
We go into God’s Eden as naked as we come into life; 
we may not wear even the goodly Babylonish garment 
or bear the wedge of gold. A heart separated unto God 
is the prime necessity. Backward looks betray backward 
longings, and beget backward steps. 

Lot’s wife has always had more followers than God’s 
angels have. Look at the worldly-minded disciples in 
the church to-day. Roused by fear to flee from the wrath 
to come, stirred by the warning of some special provi- 
dence, or by the pressing entreaty of grace, they profess 
to leave Sodom behind. But they linger about the edge 
of destruction. They look back with longing, and linger 
and loiter on the way. And you may see them all about 
you, mere pillars of salt, without life or action, motion 
oremotion. The world has encrusted them with the salt, 
not of the saving and savoring sort, but that which repre- 
sents sterility. If they are saved from the fire, it is so as 





their testimony for God, and have become only a warn- 
ing to backsliders. 

O ye who are making homes, where are you choosing 
to pitch your household tent? Where are you, husbands, 
leading your wives, and you, parents, your sons and 
daughters, to find their social and moral atmosphere? 
And you who have professed to flee from Sodom lest you 
partake her crimes, look not back, lest you partake 
her plagues ! "i 





GOLDEN MOMENTS. 
BY THE REV. J. JAY DANA. 


’ In the life of every individual there are moments of 
such transcendent interest that they may be called 
golden. We refer to the period when, under the pres- 
sure of divine truth and the power of the Holy Ghost, 
the sinner reaches the point when he makes a decision 
of the all-important question whether he will serve God 
or remain a stranger to him, It is a period when the 
convicted person feels that in all probability it is his last 
call. Ifhe then decides for God, he enters upon a life 
of usefulness and happiness both here and hereafter. If 
he then dismisses the subject with the hope of a more 
convenient season, the golden moments pass by never to 
return, Several years ago the writer heard an aged 
minister state that, while Dr. Dwight was president of 
Yale College, two young men who listened to those mas- 
terly discourses which have since been published, were 
deeply impressed with a sense of their sinfulness and 
peril. One proposed to the other that they should call 
on the Doctor, and talk with him. They started arm in 
arm. When they reached the Doctor’s house, one refused 
to enter. The other went in. He who remained out of 
doors returned to his room, but from that time ceased to 
manifest any interest. ‘‘He who entered,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘ became a Christian and a minister, and is now 
addressing you.” He improved the golden moments, 
while his bosom-friend permitted them to roll by un- 
heeded, little imagining they exerted upon his destiny 
an influence undying. 

In the great revival of 1831, a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, who had been a sea-captain, and could use 
more profane language in an hour than any other man I 
ever knew, became impressed with a sense of his sinful- 
ness. He felt that the time had come when he must. 
decide whether the prayers of his wife should be answered, 
or not. He was doing an extensive mercantile business, 
but he sent a note to his partner, stating that he should 
be detained at home, and should not be at the store, and 
did not wish to be disturbed. He shut himself in his 
room, determined not to leave it till he had settled the 
all-important question to his own satisfaction: Golden 
moments were passing through his hourglass while in 
one room his wife was pouring out earnest supplications, 
and in another he thought on his:ways and turned his 
feet to the testimonies of God, atid’ made haste to keep 
his commandments. When he left that chamber, the 
question was settled aright, and settled forever. His 
face shone like that of Moses. He had been in com- 
munion with the Most High. 

In that same year a lawyer was convicted of his sin- 
fulness, and was anxious to be a Christian. On a certain 
evening he attended a cottage prayer-meeting, and took 
a seat by the side of the writer. He had been in the 
meeting but a few moments, when he became exceedingly 
agitated, and very soon took his hat and left the house, 
Toward the close of the meeting he returned. He soon 
arose and said: “I wish to be a Christian. Iam deter- 
mined to be one. After I entered this room, a transac- 
tion which occurred several years ago came to my mind, 
in which I wronged a man. My conscience, stirred by 
the Spirit of God, would not let me rest till the matter 
was settled. I have been and arranged the matter to the 
entire satisfaction of both parties, and I am now at peace 
with God and man.” How golden were the moments he 
spent in being reconciled to the man whom he had 
injured! During those few moments his destiny was 
sealed. Had he not improved them aright, he would 
not have known the pleasure of having a conscience 
void of offense, nor the comforting assurance of God’s 
favor. 

In that same year a young man who had been halting 
between two opinions for a length of time attended a 
religious meeting in Albany, and heard one of the im- 
passioned discourses of Dr. Kirk. He left the church 
in company with an earnest Christian friend. They 


walked along in silence till they reached a street corner, 
where they were to separate. On parting the friend 
asked, “ What is your decision?” The answer was, “I 
will serve the Lord.” That young man became a Chris- 
tian, and at length a minister of the gospel. Never did 
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he regret the decision he made on that street corner 
while the golden moments were rolling along. 

Were not the moments golden which were spent by 
Queen Esther while pondering the question whether to 
go in unto the king at the risk of her life? Who can 
estimate the influence and the importance of that decis- 
ion! Had she not employed those moments aright, her 
life and the lives of her nation would have been sacrificed. 

Reader, are not golden moments now passing in your 
case? Halt no longer between two opinions. If Jehovah 
be God, then serve him. Do it with all the heart, and 
do it to-day. Now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


_—— 


LITTLE HELPERS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


TJ will be a little helper,” 
Lisps the brook. 

On its silvery way it goes, 

Never stopping for repose, 

Till it turns the busy mill, 
In some nook. 


“T will be a little helper,” 
Smiles the flower. 
By the wayside, in the field, 
All its beauty is revealed 
Unto sad and weary hearts, 
Though skies lower. 


“T will be a little helper,” 
Sings the bird. 
And it carols forth a song, 
Though the cheerless day be long 
Bringing to some helpless one 
Some sweet word. 








You can be a little helper, 
Child so fair! 
And your kindly deeds can make, 
For the heavenly Father’s sake, 
Sunshine, love, and happiness 
Everywhere! 





GROWING AND GROWING. 

danas oe ene BEY. FSEDERIOR HOWARD WINys. 

I will preach you a sermon—fot a real sermon, but a 
make-believe sermon; really it will be only a talk. But 
the text is not a make-believe text. I will not tell you 
where it is, You may hunt iu the Bible, and see if you 
can find it. It is in the New Testament, and it is a very 
short text,—just three words. Anybody can remember 
three words, even the very little children in the infant 
class. “Grow in grace.” 

Everything that is alive grows. The grass and the 
flowers grow; the trees grow; the little lambs grow; the 
calves and the colts\grow; and boys and girls grow. 
That is because they are alive; if they were dead, they 
would not grow any more. Stones do not grow. 

You have been in the woods when the nuts are ripe, 
and have gathered nuts and acorns. Who would think, 
tosee an acorn, that there is an oak init? Nobody. It 
does not look like an oak,—does it? But if you put it in 
the ground, it lies in the ground, which is moist, until 
the shell of the acorn gets soft. Then what is inside the 
shell swells until, in the spring, one day the shell bursts, 
and what is inside bursts out and begins to push its way 
through the soil. It sends little roots like threads down 
into the dirt, and a tender green stalk up into the air, 
and, as the days and weeks and years go by, it gets big- 
ger and bigger, until at last it is a great tree, and it bears 
acorns, which will turn into other oaks, and so there are 
always oaks,—some large and some small, some very old 
and some very young. This is the way that all plants 
come from seeds. 

But animals come from eggs. There is not a boy or a 
girl here, I think, who has not hunted for eggs in the 
barn, or found a hen’s or turkey’s nest out in the fields, 
in the long grass or weeds. Most boys like to hunt for 
birds’ nests, and take pleasure in looking at the tiny 
speckled eggs, some one color and some another. I am 
glad to see a boy fond of birds’ eggs, and of making col- 
lections of them. But who would think, to see a hen’s 

- egg, that there was a chicken in it? It does not look 
likeachicken. Break it open, and there is nothing there 
that looks like a chicken. You have seen your mother 
or the cook beat eggs in the kitchen, to make cake, and 
that white, foamy substance does not look like chickens. 
You have had an egg boiled for your breakfast, and when 
it was put in a cup and broken with a spoon, it did not 
look the least in the world like a chicken. I have read 
of a Frenchman who would not eat the white of an egg, 





but only ate the yolk, because, he said, the yolk was the 
chicken, but the white was the feathers. But that is not 
true. It would, perhaps, be more correct to say that the 
white is the chicken, and that the yolk is what it lives 
on until it comes out of its shell, Put an egg under a set- 
ting hen, and, when she has set on it long enough, if you 
listen, you can hear a gentle tapping on the inside of the 
shell, and presently the shell begins to break, and out 
comes a little chicken, covered with down, looking like 
a yellow ball on two legs, and it begins to run after its 
mother, and pick up the food its mother gives it,—one of 
the prettiest and dearest things to look at that there is in 
the whole world, 

Just so boys and girls grow. They do not grow like 
trees. I do not see any roots coming out of the soles of 
your feet. I do not see any leaves on you. See me hold 
out my hands; they look like branches. See me stretch 
out my fingers; they look something like twigs at the 
end of the branches. But there are no leaves there. 
Boys and girls and men and women do not grow like 
plants; they grow like animals, 

The plant grows by its roots and its leaves. With its 
roots it sucks up moisture from the earth, and with its 
leaves it sucks in air from the sky. The rain falls on it, 
and the sun shines on it, and it grows. But you have 
mouths, and can eat. The first thing that a baby does is 
to put its tiny mouth to its mother’s breast and begin to 
eat. You are too big for that; but you eat bread and 
milk, and meat and potatoes, and cake and puddings, 
and everything that is good, and you grow by eating. As 
you grow, you change. Have you a baby at home,—a 
bald-headed baby, with curly down on its head instead of 
hair, and a dent in the top of its head which goes up and 
down? By and by the baby will have hair, as you have; 
and the bones in its head will grow together, and there 
will be no dent there, and I could break a brick on its 
head, it will be so hard and strong. There is a little 
fellow in the front seat with white hair. But I can see 
streaks of brown in it; it is not all the same color; and 
one day his hair will all be brown, or perhaps black,—as 
black as my coat. Look at me; I daresay that you think 
my beard is gray. It does not look very gray to me, 
when I look in the glass. But I know that it looks gray 
to other people, because the other day I met an old friend 
whom I had not seen since we were both boys; and I 
said.to him, “How are you, grandfather?” and he said, 
“ How are you, Santa Claus?” I am older than I seem 
to myself. I could hunt in your heads for a white hair, 
and hunt all day, and find none. But if you live long 
enough, your hair will turn white. And you will change 
in other ways besides in your looks. Now you like to 
play all day long,—marbles, or base-ball, or spinning a- 
top, or flying a kite. I used to like to play marbles, too, 
and ball; not base-ball, for when I was a boy, we played 
town-ball. But Ido not play them any more. I used to 
hate work, as you do now. There was scarcely ever a 
boy or girl who really liked to work. You do not like, 
perhaps, to drive the cow to pasture, or to milk, or to 
pick up chips, or to help wash the dishes, or sweep, or 
sew, or study your lessons. But now I love to work,—to 
work in the morning, and all day long, and late at night. 
When I was a boy, I could run and jump and climb, 
and do everything that any other boy could do. But 
now I am too stiff and short of breath to do asI once 
did. I have to put on spectacles when I want to read, 
because I do not see as well as I used to see; and aftera 
while I shall not hear as well as I do now; and then I 
shall become lame, and perhaps have to walk with a 
cane. We change as we growold. We begin to change 
very early in life. There are some boys before me 
whose voices are changing now; and how queer they do 
sound,—like a chicken when it first begins to try to crow. 
perhaps you have heard them trying to sing bass! 

But it is not only your bodies which grow and change. 
Your minds grow, tou. How many can you count? 
Once you could not count more than one, two, three; 
and your mother thought, when you could count three, 
that you were certainly a very bright and promising 
child. But you learned to count ten, and then a hun- 
dred, and then a thousand, and then you could count 
anything. Once you did not know your letters. You 
could not tell straight I from crooked S or round O. 
But you learned your letters, and then you learned to 
put them together in words; and what a proud and 
happy day it was when you could spell “cat” and spell 
“dog,” and tell one from the other on the printed page! 
And then you soon learned to read everything that you 
want to read. When you began to go to school, you did 
not know much. You had to learn first to add, and then 
to subtract, and then to multiply, and then to divide, 
and then fractions, and so on, until you could do all the 








sums in the arithmetic, All this time your mind has 


been growing. And it will continue.to grow as long as 
you live, and every day and every year of your life you 
will learn something new. 

How do our minds grow? Our bodies grow by eating 
with our mouths. But our minds grow through the use 
of our eyes and ourears. Our eyes and ears might almost 
be called the mouths of the mind. How much a boy’s 
eyes take in! I always like to have @ boy with me when 
I go on a journey; for he sees everything. He sees 
what I might not notice, because I am used to it; and 
so I see with my own eyes and his, too. The boy or girl 
who knows how to use his eyes will surely grow. See 
everything that you can. Do not just glance at it, but 
look at it hard, until you are sure that you understand 
it and will know it again. We learn much from pictures. 
And we learn a great deal from books. When we read a 
book, we are drinking in life for our minds through our 
eyes. It is a good thing to know different languages, 
and to be able to read books in more than one language, 
because then we can learn more than if we know only 
one. And your ears—how much you learn with your 
ears, just by listening to other people’s talk, wherever 
you are, on the streets, or in a car, or in some house, 
Did you ever think what a misfortune it would be to be 
deaf, like some children, who do not hear anything that 
is said around them? They cannot learn as much as 
you can, nor learn it so easily. The blind, who have no 
eyes, must use their ears for eyes; and the deaf, who 
have no ears, must use their eyes for ears. Once there 
was a poor girl named Laura Bridgman, who was both 
deaf and blind, and yet she was taught to talk with other 
people by the sense of touch. You see that God means 
us all to grow, if not in one way, then in another; and so 
every man, evenif he is blind or deaf, or both, may never- 
theless grow, not in his body only, but in his mind also, 

Now, then, we have come to our text. What is it? 
“Grow in grace.” Thatis right. That means that you 
must not only learn to be wise, but, what is better still, 
learn to be good. Grow better. Grow up to be a good 
man or a good woman. 

There is that white-headed boy on the frontseat. Heis 
little more than a baby now. But perhaps he will grow 
to be so good a man that everybody will hear what he has 
done. Perhaps the newspapers will have much to say of 
him, and even books may be written about him, if he is 
good, and lives to bless the world. But all babies do not 
grow up to be good. Some of them grow the other way. 
Instead of growing better, they grow worse as they grow 
older. Babies do not do anything bad. They do not 
tell lies, or steal, or use bad words. We call them 
naughty, when we only mean that they are mischievous 
or troublesome, not wicked. But a boy who lies and 
swears and steals, who does not obey his father and 
mother, who spends the time on the streets, when he 
ought to be in school or at work, is wicked; and the 
chances are that he will first get into the reform school, 
and then into jail, and then into the penitentiary, and 
perhaps end his days by being hung, because he is so 
bad that people are tired out with him. They do not 
want to see any more of him. They want him out of the 
world. No one loves him, and no one cares when or 
where or how he dies. Which way do you want to grow? 
to grow to be wicked, or to be good? Tobegood. Then 
you agree with the text. You want to grow in grace, 
Which way do you want to grow,—up, or down? Worms 
want to get down into the dirt. When you dig the gar- 
den and turn up an angle-worm, he wants to burrow 
right back into the soil, to get out of sight, and away 
from the light. Some people love the dirt, and want to 
get as deep into it as they can. But the oak loves to 
grow upward, to lift its branches as high in the air as it 
can, and it rejoices in the sunshine and the free winds of 
heaven; it breasts the storm, and the more its top is 
shaken, the deeper it sends its roots intothe earth. The 
bird loves to fly upward, to look the sun in the face, and 
to send down from among the clouds floods of song, to 
teach us that the nearer heaven we can get, the happier 
we shall be. Grow in grace means grow like the oak, 
toward God, and not away from him. Fly up, like the 
bird. You were made to fly, and not to crawl. 

Now, if you would grow in grace, you must feed your 
heart. Feed it with right thoughts. The best place to 
find right thoughts is in the Bible. Read your Bibles 
often, and with great care. Feed your heart with right 
feelings. Not with hatred and anger and malice and envy 
and revenge, but with gentle kindness and love, such as 
was in the heart of Christ. Get the Bible in your heart, 
get Christ in your heart, and then you will grow in grace. 

But I said that this should only be a make-believe 
sermon. I do not want to preach to you. Long sermons 
put people to sleep, especially if they are little boys and 
girls. So good-by. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1887.] 
0. February 27.—Destruction of Sodom.......Gen. 19: 15-26 


10. March 6.—Abraham Offering Isaac. 


Gen, 22; 1-14 





11. March 13,—Jacob at Bethel 





12. March 20.—Jacob’s New Name 


Lesson, Gen, 18: 17-26, 


eee 


Gen, 28 : 10-22 


seed'occeceepeos oseoscencesoovees Gen, 32 : 912, 24-30 
18, March 27,—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27 ; 


Missionary 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 27, 1887. 


TiTLE: DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 19: 


COMMON VERSION. 


15. And when the morning 
atose, then the angels hastened 
Lét, saying, Arise, take thy wife, 
and thy two daughters, which are 
here; lest thou be consumed in 
the iniquity of the city. 

16. And while he lingered, the 
men laid hold upon his hand, 
and upon the hand of his wife, 
and upon the hand of his two 
daughters; the Lonp being mer- 
ciful unto him ; and they brought 
him forth, and set him without 
the city. 

17, And it came to pass, when 
they had brought them forth 
abroad, that he said, Escape for 
‘thy life; look not behind thee, 
neither stay thou in all the plain; 
eso.pe to the mountain, lest thou 
be consumed. 

18. And Lot said unto them, Oh, 
not so, my Lord: 

19. Behold now, thy servant 
hath found grace in thy sight, 


- and thou hast magnified thy 


mercy, which thou hast shewed 
unto me in saving my life; andl 
cannot escape to the mountain, 
lest some evil take me, and I die: 
, 20. Behold now, this city is near 
to flee unto, and it is a little one: 
O, let me escape thither, (és it not 
& little one?) and my soul shall 
live. 

21. And he said unto him, See, 
I have accepted thee concerning 
‘this thing also, that I will not 
overthrow this city, for the which 
thou hast spoken. 

22. Haste thee, escape thither ; 
for I cannot do any thing till 
thou be come thither. Therefore 
the name of the city was called 
Zo’ar. 

28. The sun was risen upon the 
earth when Lot entered into 
Zar, 

24. Then the Lorp rained upon 
BSd’om and upon, Go-mér’rah 
brimstone and fire from the Lorp 
out of heaven ; 

25. And he overthrew those cit- 
fes, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground. 

26, But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she be- 
éame a pillar of salt. 


ae 


ir, punishment %See ch. piu. 10. %0r, 0 


Lite, ver. 20. See ch, xiv. 





15-26.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


15 And when the morning arose, 
then the angels hastened Lot, 
saying, Arise, take thy wife, 
and thy two daughters which 
are here; lest thou be con- 
sumed in the ‘iniquity of the 

16 city. But he lingered; and 
the men laid hold upon hi 
hand, and upon the hand of 
his wife, and upon the hand 
of his two daughters; the Lorp 
being merciful unto him ; and 
they brought him forth, and 

17 set him without the city. And 
it came to pass, when they 
had brought them forth 
abroad, that he said, Escape 
for thy life; look not behind 
thee, neither stay thou in all 
the “Plain; escape to the 
mountain, lest thou be con- 

18 sumed. And Lot said unto 
them, Oh, not so, ®my lord: 

19 behold now, thy servant hath 
found grace in thy sight, and 
thou hast magnified thy mer- 
cy, which thou hast shewed 
unto me in saving my life; 
and I cannot escape to the 
mountain, lest ¢evil overtake 

20 me, and I die: behold now, 
this city is near to flee unto, 
and it is a little one: Oh, let 
me escape thither, (is it not a 
little one?) and my soul shall 

21 live. And he said unto him, 
See, I have accepted thee con- 
cerning this thing also, that I 
will not overthrow the city ot 

22 which thou hast spoken. Haste 
thee, escape thither; for I can- 
not do any thing till thou be 
come thither. Therefore the 
name of the city was called 

28 §Zoar. The sun was risen upon 
the earth when Lot came unto 

24 Zoar. Then the Lorp rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomor- 
rah brimstone and fire from the 

256 Lord out of heaven; and he 
overthrew those cities, and all 
the Plain, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground, 

26 But his wife looked back from 
behind him, and she became a 
pillar of salt. 


Lord 4Or, theevil ‘That is, 


The pmesion damveenes wonld Guuatitate the Divine name “ Jeho- 


vah” 


“the Lonp”’ in verses 16 and 





LESSON PLAN, 


Topic oF THE QUARTER: 


Beginnings. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


90: 2. 





Lusson Toric: The Beginning of Saving Constraint. 


1, Brought Forth from Peril, vs. 15, 16. 
Lxsson OUTLINE; { 2. Urged Forward to Safety, vs. 17-22. 
3. Saved Alive Amid Destruction, vs. 23-26, 


GoLpEN Text; Escape for thy life—Gen. 19: 17, 





Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—Gen, 19 : 15-26. Beginning of saving constraint. 
T.—Gen. 13 : 1-18, Lot's settlement at Sodom. 
W.—Deut. 29 ; 2-23. Sodom a warning to Israel. 
T.—Isa. 13 : 1-22. Sodom a warning to Babylon. 
F.—Ezek. 16 : 44-63. Sodom a warning to Jerusalem. 
$.—2 Pet. 2: 1-17. Sodom a warning to sinners. 
$.—Luke 17 : 20-87, Sodom a warning to all men, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, BROUGHT FORTH FROM PERIL. 


1, Warning: 
Arise; .. 


en thou be conswmed (15). 


ye be consumed in all their sins Sips 16 : 26), 


Depart, . 
He that diswelinyete shall 
Except ye repent, ye shall 
Come fi 


condemned (M (oark 
1 likewise perish (Luke 18 : 5). 


. +. that ye receive not of her plagues (Rev. 18 > 4). 





il. Constraint : 
The men laid hold upon his hand (16). 
He brought me to the banqueting house (Song 

No man can come to me, except the Father. 
I... will draw all men unto myself (J 
The love of Christ constraineth us (2 


il. Deliverance ; 


They brought him forth, and set him without the city (16). 
The angel of the Lord. .. delivereth them (Psa. 34 : 7). 
Who delivered us out of so great a death (2 Cor.1: 10). 
And delivered righteous Lot (2 Pet. 2 : 7), 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Pet. 2: 9). 

1. “The angels hastened Lot.” (1) Human slu 
Angelic urgency.—(1) Why did Lot tarry? (2) Why did the angels 

asten? 

2. ‘‘Arise;... lest thou be consumed.”’ (1) Peril impending; (2) 
Escape urged. —(1) Neglect brings destruction ; (2) Activity brings 
deliverance. 

8. ‘‘ But he lingered.” (1) In disobedience; (2) In danger; (3) In 
eet) Wedded to life in Sodom; 2) Weaned from life 
wit 


foe him (John 6 : 44). 
John i2 32). 


shness; (2) 


II, URGED FORWARD TO SAFETY. 

I, Urgent Command: 

Escape for thy life; look not behind thee (17). 
Haste thee, escape thither (Gen. 19 : 22), 
Look unto me, and be ye saved (Isa. + 22). 
Flee, save your lives (Jer. 48 : 6), 
Turn ye, turn ye;... for why will ye die? (Ezek. 83 : 11.) 
Il. Gracious Acceptance: 

1 have accepted thee concerning this thing also (21). 
If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? (Gen. 4: 7.) 
The Lord accepted Job (Job 42 : 9). 


He that feareth him... is acceptable . _ (Acts 10 : 35). 
God accepteth not man’s person (Gal, 2 


ill, Merciful Forbearance : 
I cannot do anything till thou be oe thither (22), 
The Lord is... slow to aoe (Psa. 103 : 
Like as a father, . . 60 the Lord pitieth (Pen. 103 : 18). 
I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son (Mal. 3: 17). 
For the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened (Matt. 24 : 22), 


1. ‘‘ Escape for thy life.’’ (1) The Lord’s warning against physical 
peril; (2) The Lord’s warning against spirituat peril. =) A time 


of peril ; fA wy of escape. 

2. “Lot sai Ob, not so, my lord.” (1) God’s will disclosed ; 
@) Man’s will opposed.—(1) Safety for man sought by God; (23 
ae for self sought by man. 

8. ‘I will not overthrow the city of which thou hast spoken,’’ 
Q) doomed city; (2) An importunate appeal; (3) A gracious 
reprieve, 


III. SAVED ALIVE AMID DESTRUCTION, 

1. The Rain of Fire: 

The Lord rained ... brimstone and fire (24). 
There was hail, and fire mingled with the hail (Exod. 9 : 24). 
There came down fire from heaven, and consumed him (2 Kings1: 10). 
Wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from heaven? (Luke 9 : 54.) 
It rained fire and brimstone from heaven (Luke 17 : 29). 
il, The Overthrow of Cities: 

And he overthrew those cities (25). 
Sodom and Gomorrah, ... which the Lord overthrew (Deut. 29 : 23). 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa, 13 : 19). 
As the cities which 7; Lord overthrew ge 20: 16). 
Turning the cities... into ashes (2 Pet, 2 : 6). 
i. The Pillar of Salt: 

Pt his wife... became a pillar of salt (26). 

- shall eediienie be broken, . .. without remedy (Prov. 29.:1). 
Paabe Lot’s wife (Luke 17: 32). 
No man... looking back, is fit for the kingdom Gate 9 : 62). 

If he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him (Heb. 10 : 38). 
1, ‘Brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” (1) The 
wrath of the Lord ; (2) The vengeance of heaven ; (3) The instru- 


i of destruction. 
‘He overthrew those cities,... the Plain,... the inhabitants, 
(1) Terrible culpability ; (2) Total 


.and that which grew,” 
8. ‘His wife looked back.’’ (1) In love for the old rat) In doubt 


destruction. 
of the new; (8) In disobedience of the Lord; (4) defiance of 
the danger.’ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JUDGMENTS ON THE WICKED. 


1, Described : 


Threatened (Psa. 11 :5, 6; Isa. 8:11; Luke 18: 8). 

Caused by sin (Jer. 86: 31; Rom. 6; b3 : Gal. 6 : 8). 

Based on righteousness (Rom. 8:5, 6; 2 Thess, 1: 6). 

pee ye with deeds (Rom. 2: 4-6; 2Cor. 5: 10). 
avated by privileges (Matt, li : 23, 24; Luke 12: 48). 
wiAen (Prov. 29:1; 1 Thess, 5 +). 

Rusistiees Prov. 11: ‘ot : Rev. 6 ; 15-17). 

Eternal (Matt. 25 : 41, 46; John 5 3 29). 

2. Illustrated: 

In the flood (Gen. 6: 5-7; H 21-28). 

At Sodom (Gen, 18 £20, 2 :19: 24, 25, 27, 28). 

At the Red Sea (Exod. iat : 26-28 ; 15: 18, 19). 

On Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10: i, 2) 

On Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ‘Num, 16 : 1-3, 31-33). 

On Sennacherib’ 8 army (2 Kings 19 ; 35). 

In apostolic times (Acts 5 : 1-10; 12 : 21-23). 

In sinning angels (2°Pet. 2; 4; Jude 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closed with the ceasing of Abraham’s inter- 
cession for Sodom; Abraham returning to his place under 
the oaks of Mamre, while “the Lord went his way.” 

The two angels who had turned toward Sodom, while the 
Lord communed with Abraham, appeared at the gate of the 
wicked city at the close of the day, and there were greeted 
by Lot, who, as one of the chief men of the city, was at that 
place of prominence in an Oriental town. It was Lot’s privi- 
lege, from his very prominence, to proffer hospitality to the 
strangers; and they yielded to his urgent request, and were 
entertained by him according to the unvarying custom of 
the East. 

In the Bible story of that night in Sodom a glimpse is 
given of the abounding wickedness of the Canaanitish nations, 
who were then filling up the measure of their iniquity, as if 
to evidence the justice of their doom. Outside sources of 
history corroborate the truthfulness of such a picture as this, 
in the debased nations of antiquity. 

When the angels announced to Lot the coming destruction 
of the city for its wickedness, they indicated their wish for 
him to proffer God’s merciful protection to those who were 
dear to him ; to all, in fact, who would heed his message of 
warning and invitation. His “sons-in-law” would seem to 





have been the men to whom his daughters were betrothed, 
but not married. It is customary in the East to count a 
betrothal as real and as binding as a marriage. Those pro- 
spective sons-in-law paid no heed to Lot’s warning, nor would 
they join him in his flight, It is at this point that our les- 
son opens, . 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The ten righteous men which would have availed to save 
Sodom were not to be found in it. Yet Abraham’s prayer 
was not without effect; for (v. 29) when God destroyed the 
cities of the plain, he remembered Abraham, and sent Lot 
out of the midst of the overthrow. Just Lot (2 Pet. 2:7) 
was delivered from the destruction of Sodom, as righteous 
Noah had been when the world was destroyed by the flood. 
The visit of the two angels had shown very clearly the great 
wickedness of the city. They had warned Lot of God’s pur- 
pose to destroy the place, and he had ineffectually urged his 
sons-in-law to make their escape. They were utterly incredu- 
lous. No apprehension was felt in the doomed city up td 
the last fatal moment (Luke 17 : 28, 29). Thus men may 
indulge in carnal security, when God’s just judgment is on the 
very point of breaking upon them. 

Verse 15.—And when the morning arose: That is, at the 
early dawn. The night had been spent in the manner recited 
in the previous part of the chapter. With the break of day, 
at the first indications of the coming morning, the angels 
proceeded to execute the task for which they had been com- 
missioned.— Then the angels hastened Lot: They were urgent 
with him, and pressed him to expedite his departure —Say- 
ing, Arise, take thy wife, and thy two daughters, which are here: 
The family relation is recognized, and, as in the case of Noah, 
the deliverance granted to Lot is extended to his household. 
If the relative clause be limited to the noun which imme- 
diately precedes, “the daughters, which are here” may be 
distinguished from married daughters who had left the 
paternal roof. More probably, however, it belongs to both 
the preceding nouns, and then his wife and daughters, which 
composed his immediate family, stand opposed to his sons-in- 
law (v. 14), so called by anticipation, “who were to marry” 
(Rev., marg.) his daughters.—Lest thow be consumed in the 
iniquity of the city: That is,in the punishment which this 
inquity had provoked. 

Verse 16.—And while he lingered : His hesitation and delay, 
notwithstanding the urgent injunction laid upon him, and the 
imminent peril he was incurting, ‘are in Hatked Yentractwith 
the prompt obedience uniformly rendered by Abraham to the 
Divine command. It is evident that Lot, in his separation 
from his uncle, had forgotten his counsels and his example, 
and that he had not altogether escaped the contamination of 
the ungodly by whom he had been surrounded. His attach- 
ment to his home, and his reluctance to part with his posses- 
sions, probably explain his lingering.—The men laid ‘hold upon 
his hand: No time was to be lost.” They grasp his hand and 
pull him along, to hasten his lagging steps. They must com- 
pel him to leave the city as quickly as possible, if they would 
save his life-—Zhe Lord being merciful unto him: The con- 
straint used was the greatest possible kindness. The presence 
of the Lord himself is here assumed, not merely acting 
through the angels, but in his own person; and this is still 
more distinctly the case in the next verse. The two angels 
who visited Lot speak of the Lord’s knowledge of the wicked- 
ness of Sodom, and what the Lord had sent them to do (v. 13), 
but they are not, like the one who had tarried with Abraham, 
the Lord himself (Gen. 18: 17,22). When now we find the Lord 
with them here and in what follows, the presumption is that 
he had rejoined them, though this is not expressly men- 
tioned. This is more probable than that another angel is 
here identified with the Lord, different from the one who 
held the interview with Abraham. It appears to be always 
one and the same angel who, at different times in the sacred 
history, makes himseif known as at once the Lord and the 
angel of the Lord.—And they brought him forth, and set him 
without the city: They continued to urge him along, and did 
not leave him to himself until they had taken him one 
the limits of the city. 

Verse 17.— When they had brought them forth abroad: That 
is, not only Lot, but his wife and daughters likewise.—T hat 
he said; The number here changes from the plural to the 
singular (comp. 18 ; 9, 10, 18, 14), and the speaker is not an 
angel, but the Lord, as appears from the authoritative man+ 
ner in which he speaks, not only here, but particularly in 
verses 21 and 22.—Escape for thy life: The injunction is imme- 
diately addressed to Lot, but it is intended likewise for those 
who were with him. Their only safety lay in instant, speedy 
flight. It would be of no avail that they had come as far as 
they had, if they did not press on until they reached a secure 
refuge. If they remained where they were for even a short 
time longer, they would inevitably lose their lives.—Look not 
behind thee: They must waste no time in regretfully looking 
back upon what they were leaving, nor suffer themselves to 
be thus distracted from the one thing which was now incum- 
bent upon them as they valued their lives; namely, to press‘ 
forward with their utmost speed. This is a more natural 
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explanation than to suppose that they are simply forbidden 
to indulge a vain curiosity, or that they are prohibited from 
looking upon the destruction of the city because it would be 
a profane thing ‘to gaze upon what was.wrought by the imme- 
diate hand of God.—Neither stay thow in all the piain: The 
Revision has “ Plain” with a capital letter, because the word 
is specifically applied to the valley of the Jordan. It prop- 
erly means “circuit” or district, or, as it is expressed in 
Matthew 3: 5, “the region round about Jordan.” They 
must, on no account, stop or stand still anywhere in this tract 
of country.—Escape to the mountain: They must flee to the 
eastern hills, by which the valley of the Jordan was bor- 
dered, and which subsequently belonged to the territory of 
Moab.—Lest thou be consumed: They could not account them- 
selves safe till they had gained that elevated ground, remote 
from the guilty cities, upon which destruction was now to be 
poured. Their lives depended upon their reaching a safe 
distance before the Divine infliction came. (comp. Num, 16: 
26; Rev. 18 : 4, 5). 

Verse 18.—And Lot said unto them: While speaking to 
them all, he yet, as appears from his language in this verse 
and the next, addressed himself to one whom he recognizes 
as a Divine being.—Oh, not so, my Lord: While the letters are 
the same as in Genesis 19: 2, “my lords,” the vowel in Hebrew 
is different, and indicates that it is the Lord who is addressed, 
and accordingly he uses in what follows the pronouns “thou” 
and “thy,” not “ye” and “your.” Lot here again shows 
his disinclination to comply fully with the Divine command. 
Instead of doing at once, and without questioning, what he is 
bidden to do, he has his objections to make, and an abatement 
to request,—the former in verse 19, the latter in verse 20. 

Verse 19.— Behold now: “ Now” is here not an adverb of 
time, but a particle of entreaty, equivalent to “I pray thee.” 
So too in verse 20.— Thy servant hath found grace in thy sight: 
He bases his appeal for an additional indulgence upon the 
great favor which has been already shown him. This is a 
proper ground of supplication. The goodness of God in the 
past, while it should not lead to presumption, does justify the 
humble hope and expectation of like mercies in the future 
(Luke 19:26; Rom. 8:32; Phil. 1: 6).—Thou hast magni- 
fied thy mercy: Thou hast been exceedingly merciful to me 
in sparing my life, and not suffering me to perish unwarned 
in this devoted city. Since God had thus graciously delivered 
him from this -awful peril, he might confidently trust his 
willingness to bestow whatever was further necessary for his 
preservation. Lot is to be censured, not for having too much 
faith in God’s mercy, but too little. Heshould, without hesi- 
tation or remonstrance, have obeyed the command which was 
given him, fleeing with his utmos® speed to the mountain, 
assured that he who had rescued him from Sodom would pro- 
vide for his safety in any new perils to which he would there 
be exposed. But, distrustful of that providence and guardian 
care to which he was already so immensely indebted, he 
shrinks from the privations and dangers of the mountain, 
accustomed as he was to the ease and self-indulgence of the 
city.. So he timorously pleads, I cannot escape to the mountain, 
lest some evil take me, and I die. 

Verse 20.—He further pleads that his request is but a 
small one. Not reflecting that it was from the contamination 
of the cities of the plain, and his association with them, that 
all his peril grew, he asks that he may be allowed still to live 
in one of these cities, because it is near, and because it is 
alittle one. Doubtless its wickedness was not so flagrant as 
that of Sodom, and the mass was not so great; yet it was 
probably of the same general character. It was no fit place 
for a good man to select for his abode. And Lot afterwards 
felt constrained to abandon it for the mountain (v. 30) to 
which the Lord had at first directed him to go. To abandon 
great sins, and yet to cherish little sins, and plead in extenu- 
ation that they are less grossly wrong, shows that the heart is 


not washed from its filthiness, The true child of God should | 


sever his connection with all that is offensive in the sight of 
his heavenly Father, and aim at nothing less than complete 
conformity in all things with his holy will (2 Cor. 6: 17,18; 
Eph. 5: 11). 

Verse 21.—With great forbearance, the Lord condescended 
to Lot’s weakness, and consented to spare this one city, and 
to permit him to take up his abode in it. I have accepted thee: 
Literally, “lifted up thy face,”—a phrase which is often used 
of judicial partiality, when corrupt judges decide in favor of 
one of the parties to a suit without regard to the equity of 
the case. Here it is used in a good sense of God’s unmerited 
favor.—Concerning this thing also: Not only in delivering him 
from Sodom, but, in addition, sparing Zoar at his petition. 

Verse 22.—But granting this request did not do away with 
the necessity of immediate flight; accordingly, the Divine 
admonition is repeated with new urgency. Haste thee, escape 
thither: He may not stop or tarry till he is actually within 
the appointed place of refuge. Then only will he be secure. 
—For I cannot do anything till thou be come thither: God 
restrained his work of judgment until he had first provided 
for the safety of Lot.—Therefore the name of the city was called 
Zoar: Its original name (Gen. 14: 2, 8) was Bela; but it derived 
the name of Zoar (little), by which it was subsequently 
known, from the circumstance here mentioned (v.20). It lay 
at the extreme limit of the plain of the Jordan (Gen. 13 : 10), 





south of the Dead Sea, as Jericho was near its northern ex- 
tremity (Deut. 34:3). Itis mentioned by Isaiah (Isa. 15 : 5}, 
and by Jeremiah (Jer, 48 : 34), and by post-biblical writers 
down to the time of the Crusades. 

Verse 23.—The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot entered 

into Zoar: The transactions described in the preceding verses 
had occupied the time between the first break of day and 
sunrise. 
. Verse 24.—Then the Lord rained... from the Lord out of 
heaven: This peculiar form of expression distinguishes between 
Jehovah manifested on earth, who had revealed himself to 
Abraham and Lot, and who now was the agent in inflicting 
this destruction, and Jehovah in heaven, from whom this 
storm of wrath came down. It is the same distinction which 
is again and again made between the divine Angel of Jeho- 
vah, and Jehovah who manifests himself in him and through 
him. It is one of the early intimations of that personal dis- 
tinction in the divine Being which is only fully disclosed in 
the New Testament doctrine of the Trinity—Upon Sodom 
and upon Gomorrah: These are alone mentioned by name, as 
elsewhere in numerous passages of Scripture (for example, 
Isa.1: 9, 10; Matt. 10: 15), because they were the cities of 
chief importance. Admah and Zeboim (Gen. 14: 2; Deut. 
29: 23; Hos. 11:8) shared the same fate. Strabo, who fol- 
lows an uncertain tradition, estimates the entire number of 
cities at thirteen.— Brimstone and fire: The precise nature of 
the catastrophe by which these cities were overwhelmed, and 
the exact physical source of the sulphurous flames emitted 
during the conflagration, it might be difficult to ascertain. It 
may have been lightning, or volcanic action, or both, by 
which the beds of asphaltum, in which tho region abounded 
(Gen. 14: 10), were set on fire. This is in Scripture a stand- 
ing image of the most terrible Divine judgments (Psa. 11: 6; 
Ezek. 38 : 22; Rev. 19 : 20). 

Verse 25.—And he overthrew those cities: The original word 
properly denotes “turned them upside down,” indicating utter 
and complete destruction.— All the plain [Rev., Plain]: The 
region once occupied by these cities is now covered by the 
Dead Sea (Gen. 14: 3). The opinion was once entertained 
that the Dead Sea owed its existence to this catastrophe, and 
that the Jordan originally flowed on into the Red Sea. More 
careful explorations and more exact measurements have 
shown that this could not have been the case. The northern 
portion of the Dead Sea is, on an average, thirteen hundred 
feet deep, indicating a vast chasm which must have existed 
from a very early period. But south of the eastern peninsula, 
which projects into the sea, the bottom forms a plateau on a 
very different level, where the water is but a few feet deep, 
and in some places is capable of being forded. This is, in all 
probability, the site of the buried cities.’ 

Verse 26.—But his wife looked back from behind him: Instead 
of steadfastly following Lot in his flight, she looked wistfully 
back at the city they had left, and where all their possessions 
lay, in direct disobedience to the Divine command (v. 17). 
In consequence, she too was involved in this tempest of 
destruction,—perhaps struck by lightning, perhaps stifled 
by the sulphurous gases.—And she became a pillar of salt : Not 
transformed into salt, but covered with saline incrustations 
so as to present this appearance. Our Lord bids us (Luke 
17 : 32) remember Lot’s wife. She had, by the merciful 
interference of the angels, been brought outside of Sodom, 
and started on the way to Zoar with every prospect. of being 
completely saved; and yet, through her own guilty neglect 
and disobedience, she perished, after all. She was almost 
saved, and yet not saved. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The catastrophe fell not only upon Sodom and Gomorrah, 
but upon all the Plain, and all the cities there, especially the 
cities of the Pentapolis, except Zoar. There is only one pas- 
sage which names all the four cities, “Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboiim, which the Lord overthrew in his wrath.” 
This passage of Deuteronomy 29 : 23 is the basis for Hosea 
11:8, the only other passage which mentions Admah and 
Zeboiim as then destroyed. Deuteronomy also has emphasized 
the term mahpaykha (the overthrow) for the destruction of 
the four cities; the priestly narrator has haphaykha instead 
of it (Gen. 19 : 29). Even this mahpaykha, which is the 
term used for the destruction of the four cities, as mabbool is 
for the deluge, originates in the mouth of Isaiah (1: 7) from 
Deuteronomy. This introductory address contains still other 
Deuteronomic references and reminiscences. Deuteronomy, 
with its sermons and laws, cannot have originated under Josiah, 
or, even somewhat earlier, under Manasseh. W. Robertson 
Smith himself dates it back to the time of Isaiah. But it is 
even older than Isaiah; for not only Jeremiah, but Isaiah, 
Micah, Hosea, and Amos rest on Deuteronomy as a book of 





1 Norz.—Dr. Green here agrees with Dr. Robinson and other schol- 
ars in the location of the Cities of the Plain. The question was 
discussed in The Sunday School Times of last week by Mr. Trelaw- 
ney Saunders and by the Editor. According to their view, the site of 
Sodom may have been at a point now covered by the extended Dead 
Sea, southward; while the other cities stretched northward along 
the entire Plain, or Arabah, or Valley of the Jordan (see Josh, 11 : 2, 
Revision).—Tus Epitep 





Divine revelation. The assertion that the prophecy does not 
imply the Law as antecedent, is one of the greatest illusions of 
modern criticism. This assertion is confusing even in itself. 
For the prophets of the period of Kings themselves celebrate 
Moses as a great prophet (comp. Hos. 12: 13 with Isa. 63:11). 

2. Ezekiel, in his emblematic picture (Ezek. 16), saying 
that Jerusalem still surpassed Samaria and Sodom in sinning, 
calls Samaria the older and Sodom the younger sister of 
Jerusalem. God confirms this by oath, saying: “ Sodom thy 
sister hath not done, she nor her daughters [that is, her pro- 
vincial cities], as thou hast done, thou and thy daughters.” 
One would naturally expect that the one of the four sins cry- 
ing to heaven which is meant in the sentence, Clamat ad 
celum vox sanguinis et Sodomorum [The voice of the blood 
and of Sodom crieth unto heaven], and which Jude indi- 
cates more exactly in his Epistle, saying that “Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the cities about them, have given themselves 
over to fornication, and gone after strange flesh,” would be 
placed at the head in the following description of the iniquity 
of Sodom. But the description does not fulfill this expecta- 
tion, for it reads: “ Pride, fullness of bread, and prosperous ease 
was in her and in her daughters; neither did she strengthen 
the hand of the poor and needy. And they were haughty, 
and committed abomination before me” (Ezek. 16: 49, 50). 
Considering that sodomy is called an abomination in Leviticus 
18 : 22, and that the code of laws (Lev. 17-26), which we call 
the law of holiness, stands in the nearest relationship to Ezekiel, 
it is thus that the prophet intentionally mentions the worst 
among the sins of Sodom as the deepest depravity at the last.’ 
He knows more of the depravation of Sodom than we read in 
Genesis, whether he takes from the popular legend or from 
the moralizing Haggada, which interprets the tradition freely. 

3. But what may Ezekiel mean when he announces the 
restoration (apokatastasis), not only of Jerusalem and of 
Samaria, but also of Sodom, as tocome? Thy sisters, says he 
at Jerusalem, Sodom and her daughters and Samaria and her 
daughters shall return to their former estate (Ezek. 16 : 55). 
He cannot mean, at least not here, that the landof Israel and 
also the plain of Jordan will return to their paradisiacal 
beauty (Gen. 13: 10); besides, he presupposes (Ezek. 47 : 8) 
that the Dead Sea remains; he prophecies only that its waters 
shall be healed. Hzvernick assumes that Sodom with her 
daughters is representative of the heathen world; but this is 
an arbitrary generalization. Smend excuses the prophet, 
saying that only momentary polemic interest procreates the 
thought of a future restoration of Sodomin him. The matter 
belongs to the many problems which Ezekiel suggests to us, 
The right solution is to be found, starting from the word or 
our Lord concerning Capernaum (Matt. 11:23): “If the 
mighty works had been done in Sodom which were done in 
thee, it would have remained until this day.” But we must 
be contented with this hint. 

4. “The Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” One of 
the councils of Sirmium in Pannonia (whether that of the 
year 351 or that of the year 357 I do not know) announced 
the dogma: Plwit Deus filius a Deo patre [God the Son 
rained from God the Father], and anathematizes those who 
think otherwise. We reject that formula, notwithstanding 
the anathema. But indeed it is a real parallel, when Jesus 
says to Peter: “Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my 
Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels?” (Matt. 26: 53.) God wasin Christ, and 
yet God remained the super-mundane, as he was present in 
the two angels, and yet, at the same time, resident in heaven, 
surrounded by the innumerable hosts of heavenly spirits, 
The angelophanies of the patriarchal age are prefigurations 
of the angel (messenger) of the covenant (Mal.3:1). Our 
Saviour is the angel above all the angels (messengers of God) 
whom Elihu postulates in Job 33: 23 ff,—God not only in 
transient human appearance, but God revealed in flesh. 

5. Chapter 19 of Genesis and chapter 19 of Judges are 
remarkably similar *o each other, really and formally. The 
infamous deed of the Benjamites in Gibea equals the in- 
famous deed which the inhabitants of Sodom intended. Even 
the representation is similar, although another kind of histo- 
riography commences with the book of Judges than that of 
the writers from the sources of whom the Hexateuch (Torah- 
and Joshua) is composed. The representation is similar 
because the historiography of the Hexateuch, especially of 
the prophetic narrator, is imitated by the historiography of 
the age of Kings. This, nevertheless, is distinguished by char- 
acteristic features. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





THE SWIFT DESTROYER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The religious significance of this solemn page of revelation 
is but little affected by any of the interesting questions which 
criticism raises concerning it. These are dealt with by other 
hands in the present number, so that I am free to look at the 
whole narrative for the purpose of deducing its perennial les- 
sons. There are four clearly marked stages in the story; 
The lingering of Lot in the doomed city, and the friendly 
force which dragged him from it; the prayer of abject fear, 
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and the wonderful answer; the awful catastrophe; and the 
fate of the wretched woman who looked back. 

1, Lot’s lingering and rescue by force. Second thoughts 
are not always best. When great resolves have to be made, 
and when a clear Divine command has to be obeyed, the first 
thought is usually the nobler; and the second, which pulls it 
back, and damps its ardor, is usually of the earth, earthy. So 
was it with Lot. Over night, in the excitement of the terri- 
ble scene enacted before his door, Lot had been not only 
resolved himself to flee, but his voice had urged his sons-in- 
law to escape from the doom which he then felt to be immi- 
nent. But with the cold gray light of morning his mood has 
¢hanged. The ties which held him in Sodom reassert their 
power. Perhaps daylight made his fears seem less real. 
There was no sign in the chill Eastern twilight that this day 
was to be unlike the other days. Perhaps the angels’ sum- 
mons roused him from sleep, and their “arise” is literally 
meant. It might have given wings to his flight. Urgent, 
and resonant, like the morning bugle, it bids him be stirring 
lest he be swept away “in the punishment of the city.” Ob- 
serve that the same word means “sin” and “ punishment,” 
—a testimony to the profound truth that at bottom they are 
one, sin being pain in the root, pain being sin in the flower. 
So our own “evil” covers all the ground, and means both sin 
and sorrow. But even that pealing note does not shatter his 
hesitation. He still lingers. What kept him? That which 
had first taken him there,—material advantages, He had 
struck root in Sodom. The tent life which he had kept to at 
‘first has been long given up; we find him sitting in the gate 
of the city, the place for gossip and friendly intercourse. He 
has either formed, or is going to form, marriage alliances for 
his daughters with men of the city who are as black as the 
rest. Perhaps his wife, whom the stor¥ will not name, for 
pity or for horror, was a Sodomite. To escape means to leave 
all this and his wealth behind. If he goes out, he goes out a 
pauper. So his heart, which is where his treasure is, makes 
his movements slow. What insanity his lingering must have 
seemed to the angels! - I wonder if we who cling so desper- 
ately to the world, and who are so slow to go where God 
would have us to be for our own safety if thereby we shall 
lose anything of this world’s wealth, seem very much wiser to 
éyes made clear-sighted with the wisdom of heaven. This 
poor hesitating lingerer, too much at home in the city of 
destruction to get out of it even to save his life, has plenty 
of brothers to-day. Every man who lets the world hold him 
by the skirts when Christ is calling him to salvation, and 
every man who reluctantly obeys any clear call to sacrifice 
and separation from godless men, may see his own face in this 
glass, and perhaps get a glimpse of its ugliness. 

What a homely picture full of weighty truth the story gives 
ts of the angels each taking two of the reluctant four by the 
hand, and dragging them with some degree of kindly force 
from destruction into safety! So, in a great fire, domestic 
animals and horses seem to find a strange fascination in the 
flames, and have to be carried out of certain death by main 
force. They “set him”—or we might read, “made him rest” 
—outside the city. It was but a little distance, for these “cit- 
ies” were tiny places, and the walls were soon reached. But 
it was far enough to change Lot’s whole feelings. He passes 
to feeble despair and abject fear, as we shall see. That for- 
lorn group, homeless, friendless, stripped of everything, shiver- 
ing outside the gate in the cold morning air, may teach us 
how wise and prudent the man is who seeks the kingdom of 
God second, and the other things first. 

2. There was a pause outside the city. A new voice speaks 
how to Lot. “They” brought him forth; but “he” said “es- 
cape.” The same “Lord” to whom Abraham had prayed, 
has now rejoined the mysterious pair whom he had sent to 
Sodom. And Lot’s entreaty is addressed to him, whom he 
calls “my Lord.” He uses singular pronouns throughout, 
although the narrator says that he “said unto them.” There 
seems to be here the same idea as is embodied in the word 
“Elohim ;” namely, that the divine powers are regarded as 
in some sense separable, and yet all inhering in a personal 
unity. At all events, we have here a distinct representation 
of intercourse between God and man, in which thoughts are 
conveyed to the human spirit direct from the Divine, and 
desires pass from the human to the Divine. The manner of 
the intercourse we do not know; but the possibility of the 
fact can scarcely be denied by any believer in a God, and, 
however we may cali this miraculous or abnormal, the 
essence of the event can be repeated in the experience of 
each of us. God still speaks to men, and men may still plead 
with God. Unless our religion is communion, it is nothing. 

The Divine voice reiterates the angel’s urgent command in 
still more stringent words: “ Escape for thy life.’ There is 
to be no more angel-leading, but Lot’s feet are to be made as 
hinds’ feet by the thought of the flaming death that is pur- 
suing. His lingering looks are sternly forbidden, since they 
would delay his flight and divide his heart. The direction of 
his flight is for the first time pointed out. The fertile plain, 
which had lured him down from the safe hills, is prohibited. 
Only on the mountain side, probably the eastern mountains, 
where the morning red was beginning to blush, is there safety. 

Lot’s answer shows a complete change of feeling. He is 
too fully alarmed now. His fright is so desperate that it has 





killed faith and common-sense. The natural conclusion from 
God’s mercy, which he acknowledges, would have been trust 
and obedience. “Therefore I can escape,” not “but I cannot 
escape,” would have been the logic of faith. The latter is 
the irrationality of fear. When a man who has been cleav- 
ing to this fleeting life of earthly good wakes up to believe 
his danger, he is ever apt to plunge into an abyss of terror, in 
which God’s commands seem impossible, and his will to save 
becomes dim. The world first lies to us by “ You are quite 
safe where you are. Don’t be in a hurry to go.” Then it 
lies, “ You never can get away now.” Reverse Lot’s whim- 
pering fears, and we get the truth. Are not God’s directions 
how to escape, promises that we shall escape? Will he begin 
to build, and not be able to finish? Will the judgments of 
his hand overrun their commission, like a bloodhound which, 
in its master’s absence, may rend his friend? “We have all 
of us one human heart,” and this swift leap from unreasoning 
carelessness to as unreasoning dread, this failure to draw the 
true conclusion from God’s past mercy, and this despairing 
recoil from the path pointed for us, and craving for easier 
ways, belongs to us. “A strange servant of God was this,” 
say we. Yes, and we are often quite as strange. How many 
people awakened to see their danger are so absorbed by the 
sight that they cannot see the cross, or think they can never 
reach it! 

God answered the cry, whatever its fault, and that may well 
make us pause in our condemnation. He hears even a very 
imperfect petition, and can see the tiniest germ of faith buried 
under thick clods of doubt and fear. This stooping readiness 
to meet Lot’s weakness comes in wonderful contrast with the 
terrible revelation of judgment which follows. What an idea of 
God, which had room for this more than human patience with 
weakness, and also for the flashing, lurid glories of destructive 
retribution! Zoar is spared, not for the unworthy reason which 
Lot suggested,—because its minuteness might buy impunity, 
as some noxious insect too small to be worth crushing; but in 
accordance with the principle which was illustrated in Abra- 
ham’s intercession, and even in Lot’s safety; namely, that the 
righteous are shields for others, as Paul had the lives of all 
that sailed with him given to him. 

God’s “cannot” answers Lot’s “cannot.” His power is lim- 
ited by his own solemn purpose to save his faltering servant. 
The latter had feared that, before he could reach the moun- 
tain, “the evil” would overtake him. God shows him that 
his safety was a condition precedent to its outburst. Lot 
barred the way. God could not “let slip the dogs of ” judg- 
ment, but held them in the leash until Lot was in Zoar. Very 
awful is the command to make haste, based on this impossi- 
bility, as if God were weary of delay, and more than ready to 
smite. However we may find anthropomorphism in these 
early narratives, let us not forget that, when the world has 
long been groaning under some giant evil, and the bitter seed 
is grown up into a waving forest of poison, there is something 
in the passionless righteousness of God which brooks no lon- 
ger delay, but seeks to make “a short work” on the earth, 

8. So we are brought face to face with the grim story of 
the destruction. There is a world of tragic meaning in the 
simple note of time given. “The sun was risen upon the earth 
when Lot entered into Zoar. Then,” etc. The low-lying cities 
of the plain would lie in shadow for some time before the sun 
topped the eastern hills. What a dawn! At that joyous 
hour, just when the sunshine struck down on the smiling 
plain, and lake and river gleamed like silver, and all things 
woke to new hopes and fresh life, then the sky darkened, 
and the earth sank, and horrible rain of fiery bitumen fell 
from the black pall, salt mud poured in streams, and over all 
hung a column of fat, oily smoke. It is not my province to 
discuss the physical cause of the destruction; but I may refer 
to the suggestions of Sir J. W. Dawson, in his “Egypt and 
Syria,” and in The Expositor for May, 1886, in which he 
shows that great beds of bituminous limestone extend below 
the Jordan Valley and much of the Dead Sea, and that the 
escape of inflammable gas from these through the opening of 
a fissure along a great “line of fault,” is capable of producing 
all the effects described. The “brimstone” of the Authorized 
Version is probably rather some form of bituminous matter 
which would be carried into the air by such an escape of gas, 
and a thick saline mud would acéompany the eruption, en- 
crusting anything it reached. Subsidence would follow the ejec- 
tion of quantities of such matter; and hence the word “ over- 
threw,” which seems inappropriate to a mere conflagration, 
would be explained. 

But, however this may be, we have to recognize a super- 
natural element in the starting of the train of natural causes, 
as well as in the timing of the catastrophe, and a Divine pur- 
pose of retribution, which turns the catastrophe, however 
effected, into a judgment. 

So regarded, the event has a double meaning. In the first 
place,.it is a revelation of an element in the Divine character 
and of a feature in the Divine government. To the men of 
that time, it might be a warning. To Abraham, and through 
him to his descendants, and through them to us, it preaches 
a truth very unwelcome to many in this day,—that there is 
in God that which constrains him to hate, fight against, and 
punish evil. The temper of this generation turns away from 
such thoughts, and, in the name of the truth that “God is love,’ 





would fain obliterate the truth that he does and will punish, 
But if the punitive element be suppressed, and that in God 
which makes it necessary ignored or weakened, the end will 
be a God who has not force enough to love, ‘but only weakly 
to indulge. If he does not hate and punish, he does not 
pardon. For the sake of the love of God, we must hold firm 
by the belief in the judgments of God. The God who de- 
stroyed Sodom is not merely the God of an earlier antiquated 
creed. “Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not also of 
the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” 

Again, this event isa prophecy. So our Lord has employed 
it; and much of the imagery in which the last judgment is 
represented is directly drawn from this narrative. So far 
from this story showing to us only the superstitions of a form 
of belief which we have long outgrown, its deepest meaning 
lies far ahead, and closes the history of man on the earth, 
We know from the lips which cannot lie, that the appalling 
suddenness of that destruction foreshadows the swiftness of 
the coming of that last “day of the Lord.” We know that 
in literality some of the physical features shall be reproduced ; 
for the fire which shall burn up the world and all its works 
is no figure, nor is it proclaimed only by such non-authorita- 
tive voices as those of Jesus and his apostles, but also by the 
modern possessors of infallible certitude, the men of science. 
We know that that day shall be a day of retribution. We know, 
too, that the crime of Sodom, foul and unnaturai as it was, is not 
the darkest, but that its inhabitants (who have to face that 
judgment too) will find their doom more tolerable, and their 
sins lighter, than some who have had high places in the 
church, than the Pharisees and wise men who have not taken 
Christ for their Saviour. 

4, The fate of the loiterer. Her backward look must have 
been more than momentary, for the destruction of the cities 
did not begin till Lot was safe in Zoar. She must have lin- 
gered far behind, and been overtaken by the eruption of liquid 
saline mud, which, as Sir J. W. Dawson has shown, would 
attend or follow the outburst of bituminous matter, so that 
her fate was the natural consequence of her heari being still 
in Sodom. As to the “pillar of salt,’ which has excited 
cavils on the one hand and foolish legends on the other, 
probably we are to think rather of a heap than of a pillar. 
The word does not occur in either meaning elsewhere, but its 
derivation implies something raised above the level of the 
ground; and a heap, such as would be formed by a human 
body encrusted with salt mud, would suit the requirementsof the 
expression. Like a man who falls in a snow-storm, or, still more 
accurately, just as some of the victims at Pompeii stumbled in 
their flight,.and, were buried under the ashes, which still.keep 
the outline of their figures, so Lot’s wife was covered with the 
half-liquid slimy mud. Granted the delay in her flight, the rest 
is perfectly simple and natural. She was buried in a horrible 
tomb; and, in pity to her memory, no name has been written 
uponit. She remains to all generations, in a far truer sense than 
superstition dreamed of when it pointed to an upright salt rock 
as her prison and her monument, a warning of the danger of 
the backward look, which betrays the true home of the heart, 
and may leave us unsheltered in the open plain when the 
fiery storm bursts. ‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

When the angels awoke Lot, the day was breaking. By 
the time that Abraham had risen “ early in the morning,” and 
reached the place by his tent from which he had yesterday 
looked on the smiling plain, all was over, and the heavy smoke 
cloud wrapped the dead with its pall-like folds. So swift and 
sudden is to be the coming of the Son of man,—as the light- 
ning which rushes in one fierce blinding flash from one side 
of heaven to the other. Wherefore, God calls to each of 
us: “ Escape for thy life; look not behind thee.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
MERCY AND WRATH, 


Pitching towards Sodom pitches into Sodom. The world 
was once so defiled it had to be washed clean with a deluge ; 
even then, all the righteous persons were saved by the ark. 
Now a city is so defiled that it must be purified by fire. And 
the minister of vengeance could do nothing till he had 
gathered such poor specimens of goodness as Lot and his 
family out of it. The Lord knoweth them that are his, and 
delivereth them. Of what value are the flocks and herds oh 
the plain, the wealth and advantageous marriages in the city, 
when all the valley heaves between the volcanic eruptions 
beneath, and the rain of a horrible tempest of fire from above? 

God’s anxiety to save all possible good wheat from the 
burning of the tares is seen when he saved such exceeding 
poor material as weak Lot and his two daughters out of Sodom. 
Yet in his anxiety he did not save his slightly worse wife. 
She crossed the narrow boundary between safety and perdi- 
tion when she disregarded one single direction. God is 
urgent to pull men out of restrained fire, but at length it 
comes. God actually saved a little city for the prayer of Lot, 
when he did not for the prayer of Abraham; for the first, 
made desperate by fear of his life, was importunate, and 
needed the city to save him. God makes a new city of 
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refuge, with its gate opening to the next step, when the fleeing 
sinner is too weak to flee farther. 

It perplexes us that God so lightly regards the death of 
men. Pestilences, volcanoes, earthquakes, atid wars ravage 
the earth unhindered. It must be that he regards death dif- 
ferently from what we do. He must see that the spiritual 
life is untouched when the spirit emerges from the untenant- 
able body, and that ripened tares, whose end is to be burned, 
cannot be changed into wheat. ' 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Arise, take thy wife, and thy two daughters; ... lest thou be 
consumed in the iniquity of the city (v.15). He who would be 
saved, must avail himself of the proffer of salvation. To sit 
still when God’s call is to rise up, is to refuse salvation, and 
to be lost. And no man ought to be willing to be saved alone. 
He should feel a responsibility for his loved ones as surely as 
for himself. The salvation which is for him is for those who 
are included in his loving faith. They should be taken by 
him away from the influences of evil which would prove their 
destruction. God’s grace can be counted on confidently for 
this loving endeavor. é 

But he lingered ; and the men laid hold ;... the Lord being 
merciful (v. 16). God’s goodness is shown in the pressure he 
brings to make us leave the places of danger where we linger 
when we ought to run. A mother’s love sometimes prompts 
her to rap her child’s fingers smartly, to make him let go 
instantly of something that it would risk his life to hold on to. 
We have reason to thank God for many a disappointment, or 
failure, or accident, or hindrance, which kept us from sure 
destruction. Yet how prone we are to feel that God is good, 
not because of this kind of pressure on us, but—in spite of it. 
If we linger in a place we have no business to stay in, may 
the Lord be merciful, and lay hold to drive us out! 

I cannot escape to the mountain, lest evil overtake me (v. 19). 
Lot felt safe in Sodom, with neighbors—such neighbors—all 
around him; but to go all alone into the mountains, with 
only God to call on—that was more than he dared do. There 
are persons of that sort nowadays. There are those who 
count themselves followers of the Lord, who would shrink 
from depending only on the Lord. If God should call on 
them to quit an ungodly business, with no apparent prospect 
of a living outside of it; or to live from hand to mouth by 
faith ; or to break away from all the more fashionable customs 
of their neighborhood; or to be absolutely singular in their 
beliefs and practices,—they would say, “ We cannot do that, 
lest evil overtake us.” How strang® such distrust must seem 
to the Lord, however it may seem to us! 

Is it not a little one? (v. 20.) How prone we ate to measure 
God by our standards! That which is little or large to us, 
seems as if it must be little or large to God. We shape our 
prayers by our ideas of magnitude. We can ask for spiritual 
blessings confidently, because they are worthy of God’s notice; 
but the little wants of our every-day life—they are too petty 
to trouble God about. We can ask God to take care of us 
during the night, he can do that so easily ; but to ask him to 
remove a mountain of difficulty, or opposition, or debt, which 
bars our progress—that is too much to expect of him. Away 
with our little measuring-rods of judgment! There is noth- 
ing too little for God’s notice. There is nothing too great for 
his power and love. 

I have accepted thee concerning this thing also (v.21). How 
patient the Lord is with our follies; and how tender of our 
weaknesses! Who of us can bear with one another as the 
Lord bears with all of us? The Lord never tires of hearing 
our prayers. Whenever he can grant one of them without 
harming us thereby, he is ready and glad to do so. This 
truth ought to encourage us, but we ought not to presume on 
it. God may grant a prayer that we had better not have 
offered. He may let us choose Sodom or Zoar for a home, 
when it would have been a gain to us to go into the moun- 
tain or the desert at his lead. Letting the Lord choose for 
us, is better than having the Lord grant us that which we choose. 

His wife looked back, . .. and she became a pillar of salt (v. 26). 
We have got to choose sharply in this world. There is no 
use trying to go in two directions; to hold on and to let go 
at the same time. One thing or the other must be settled on 
and attended to. And whenever the time of choice comes, 
self-denial is indispensable to safety. A man, or a woman, 
who has lived in Sodom any length of time, and decides to 
quit it, will have to leave some things behind which have 
peculiar attractions. The only hope of getting out of that 
place in season is by turning the back squarely on it, and then 
pushing ahead for dear life, no matter what is left. If you 
make a start, and then look back longingly, you may indeed 
escape the shower of brimstone, but you are in great danger 
of becoming a pillar of salt, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The teacher must first catch up the connecting links be- 
tween this and last Sunday’s lesson. Then let him question 
the facts of the lesson-text out of the class. Where classes 





have not looked at the lesson before comitig to the school, let 
the teacher tell them the story first, and then call it out again 
by questions. This ought not to occupy more than half the 
time allotted to lesson work. Having done this, the teacher 
should turn to the general underlying truths, and try to 
develop them so that the class may see their application to 
our times and circumstances. This is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the teacher, without which his other work 
will be weak, at the best, in its results. 

1. Abraham Knew more about the Future of Sodom than 
did Sodom itself—Had any one inquired of the men who 
“sat in the gate” of Sodom as to the future of their city, he 
would undoubtedly have received a most flattering account. 
Fertile lands, good crops, active business, all pointed to a 
prosperous future. On the very evening when the heavenly 
messengers arrived, there was no sign whatever of any 
impending calamity. As it was in the days of Noah, so it 
was in the days of Sodom. All went as merrily as wedding- 
bells. If, however, any one had gone to Abraham, he would have 
received a different account. Why the difference? Because 
the patriarch had received a revelation from God, and had 
believed it, while Sodom had rejected what little light she 
had. So to-day, if any one wants to know the fate of the 
ungodly, let him not ask information from them. Let him 
rather go to those who hold and who believe in the Divine 
oracles. The fate of the ungodly is as clearly revealed to us 
as the fate of Sodom was to Abraham. The ungodly may 
talk of “ progress,’ and “the nineteenth century,” and 
“science,” but we know that all this will not helpthem. The 
believing Church knows more about the future of the “world” 
than the world does itself. The psalmist was pained and 
perplexed at one time with the prosperity of the ungodly. 
“When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me; until 
I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I their 
end” (Psa. 73: 16,17). If we want any light on the future, “to 
the law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them” (Isa. 8 : 20). 

2. Lot did no Good, but got Harm in Sodom.—When it 
came to his warning his own relatives, he was laughed at for 
his pains. When he warned the townspeople, and besought 
them to refrain from evil, they were enraged with him, and 
tried to harm him. He had been near or in Sodom for about 
twenty-one years, and had accomplished nothing, saving that 
his daughters were engaged (or married ?) to two godless men 
of Sodom. Moreover, all his property that he had in that 
city, to the last farthing, was destroyed. A sad end indeed for 
a man who was as greedy as Lot had proved himself to be! 
It really seems that, had it not been for godly Abraham, even 
Lot himself would have been involved in the general overthrow. 
What a photograph of the state of the Christian in the world 
who is also of the world! Abraham was in the world, but 
not of it. Lot was in it, and, alas! too much of it as well. 
From the one flows a stream of blessing that reaches even to 
our time. From the other naught proceeds, saving a solemn 
and hideous warning to show worldly ways and deeds. One 
true Abraham is of more value to the world at large than a 
thousand Lots, just as one Moses is of more real importance 
than all the Pharaohs put together. If you want to bea 
blessing to your fellow-men, stand with Abraham “ before the 
Lord,” rather than with Lot “in the gate of Sodom.” Apply 
here Psalm 1:1,2. 

3. Lot has to be Fairly Pulled out of Sodom—Why he lin- 
gered, it is hard to say. Whether to try again and persuade 
his sons-in-law, or whether to gather up his valuables, or 
whether because he did not fully believe the warning, we do 
not know. But we do know that the angels fairly dragged 
him out by main force. It was in pure mercy that they did 
this; for it was better for him to lose every cent he owned 
than to be lost himself. So God often pulls his children out 
of the Sodoms into which they have been enticed. What is 
sickness, at times, but God calling us away from our purely 
earthly plans and pursuits? What is the death of a child, 
but in reality an angel’s hand drawing us strongly to better 
things? Israel, fattening in the land of Goshen, would 
probably never have started for the goodly land; while Israel, 
torn by the taskmaster’s whip, learns to long for the land of 
promise. So with us. If gentle invitations are not enough, 
warnings follow; and if they avail nothing, God lays hold 
more strongly. The eaglet who will not leave the nest to 
learn the use of its grand power of upward flight is ejected 
by the mother-bird with violence. So God ejects his children 
sometimes from comforts and ease, lest they forget that they 
were made to fly upward towards the sun. 

4. God Did as he Said he Would.—He always does. From 
Eden till to-day this has been true, and from now till the 
close of eternity it will still be true. Satan denies this, but 
the lie has been proved on him so often that one wonders 
that any are left to believe his words. Doubtless it was an 
awful thing to do, to destroy that city with fire from hedven. 
But it was done. Doubtless it is an awful thing to shut men 
up with Satan and his angels, but it will be done. So Jesus 
himself affirmed. And can any Sunday-school scholar plead 
any good excuse at the last day, who has had fifty chances to 
escape the doom, and has calmly neglected them all? What 
direful delusion is this that leads men to think that neglect 
is not criminal in » matter like this? “Haste thee, estape,” 





is God’s word to-lay to any who hear this lesson taught. If 
they refuse, have they any one to blame but themselves ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


How many angel visitors came to Abraham? How did 
Abraham entertain them? In what direction did two of 
them go as they left Abraham? Who was the one who stayed 
longer and talked with Abraham? What did he tell him 
about Sodom and the cities of the plain? How did Abraham 
try to save Sodom? For whose sake did he pray? How 
many times did he ask the Lord not to destroy the city? 
What did God promise if there were ten righteous found 
there? Did Lot know then how great his danger was? 

Lot's Visitors.—At sundown or a little after, at the time 
when men gather together to rest and talk after the business 
of the day, Lot was sitting with others in the gateway of the 
city of Sodom. He saw two strangers coming, and rose up, 
bowed low before them, and invited them into his house to 
rest and be refreshed. At first they refused; but he urged, 
and they went in, and Lot made a feast for them. The rude 
people crowded and shouted around the house; and when Lot 
went out to quiet them, they would have broken in the door, 
but the strangers reached out and drew Lot into the house, and 
made the men outside blind, so that they could not see to find 
the docr. Then Lot knew that his guests were angels, and 
he was ready to believe their words. 

‘Lot Warned.—The angels told him that the Lord sent them 
to tell him to get out of Sodom quickly, for he would destroy 
the place, and all that was in it. Lot believed them. He 
went out in the night and wakened his married daughters 
and their husbands; but they only laughed at his fears. 

Lot Hurried—The angels told Lot he must make haste, 
there was no time to lose. In the morning, when the first 
streaks of light began to come, the angels took hold of Lot’s 
hand to lead him away. They also took the hand of his wife 
and of his two daughters. No time was given to count out 
his pieces of silver, to pack up jewels or garments, to provide 
for food or for flocks. What were such things in that time of 
fear, if they might only get away with their lives! How 
much Lot brought to Sodom; how empty-handed he and his 
went out,—and yet those empty hands were led by angels. What 
swift thoughts must have gone through Lot’s mind! Did he 
know it was because of Abraham’s prayer and God’s mercy 
that he was warned and led away? The angels hurried, 
leading them quickly beyond the gates of Sodom. 

Escape for thy Life—Outside of Sodom, and yet not saved. A 
voice said: “ Look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed.” How 
many things were commanded in those few words? Escape 
with what only? Look not, stay not, escape where? Was 
he told the reason why? Who said this to him? Lot 
answered, not as he did to the angels; he called him “ Lord.” 
Had the One to whom Abraham prayed come himself to seek 
and to save the one almost lost? Was not that the same love 
that brought the Friend of sinners down to earth to live so as 
to show the way to heaven, to die so as to be safety and sal- 
vation to all who will believe? 

Lot's Prayer—He thanked the Lord for his mercy. Did 
Lot know even then how great it'was? Where had the Lord 
told Lot to go? Where should he not stay? Since the Lord 
had taken Lot safely out of the city, could he not preserve 
him all the way to the mountain? Where was Lot’s faith 
when he said, “I cannot escape to the mountain”? Did he 
pray, “ Thy will be done,” and know that the Lord would 
give him strength to do or to suffer his will? Did he say in 
his heart anything like even the beginning of our daily 
prayer, “ Lead me, dear Saviour, through this day”? Think 
of what he asked. This is the meaning of it: See, Lord, here 
is a little city near by; I cannot climb the mountain with my 
wife and daughters, and we should be afraid to stay there; let 
me escape to this little city and live. ‘The Lord, merciful 
and forgiving, answered him, not reproving his fear nor want 
of trust, and promised not to destroy the little city, but bade 
Lot haste. The Lord was waiting to destroy as soon as he 
had saved Lot. What mercy the Lord showed! He prom- 
ised Abraham to save Sodom if he could find ten righteous. 
He saved Zoar, the little city, for the sake of one. 

The Sunrise—How quickly it all happened, how much 
since the sunset of the day before! As the frightened com- 
pany entered into the little city, the morning sun began to 
shine for the last time upon the other cities of the plain. 
Then destruction came,—fire and brimstone sent by the Lord. 
There were slime-pits all around, and in them pitch and sul- 
phur. We do not know whether or not a sudden earthquake 
or volcano sent hot ashes and fire; but we are sure that the 
Lord sent fire to destroy, and that all in and around the 
wicked cities became a raging flame until they were destroyed, 
What became of Lot’s possessions? Did Sodom make him 
rich in his old age? Abraham, in his home in Hebron, rose 
up early in the morning, and, looking towards the plain, saw 
smoke rising, as if all the land had become a smoking furnace. 

Lot's Wife-—What did the Lord say to Lot about looking 
back? Did all his family obey? Was it hard for his wife 
to leave Sodom, to leave the children who would not come? 
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Did not the Lord know when he bade them not look back nor 
tarry? Lot’s wife looked back; she died, and we read that 
she became a pillar of salt,—a monument of disobedience. 
We should never forget that it was God who commanded, 
God, who will punish sin, and that Jesus, when he taught on 
earth, talked of the wickedness of Sodom, and said: “ Re- 
‘member Lot’s wife.” Is it safe. when God commands, to 
shesitate, to linger or look back at the sins we have loved ? 

Review.—Question upon various points in this and preced- 
ing lessons. What do you find in this lesson which shows 
that God will punish sin? Is it safe to disobey God and dis- 
regard his word? Was it safe for Adam and Eve? How 
were they punished? How do you find proofs of God’s mercy 
in this lesson? Which do you find most examples of in this 
year’s studies so far,—God’s mercy, or his wrath? What mercy 
to Adam and Eve? To wicked Cain? To Noah, Abraham, 
Lot? What examples that God hears and answers prayer? 
In what is Lot an example? In what a warning? Was he 
safe when in the little city? Sodom is always a picture of 
sin and destruction; the little city a picture of Christ, the 
only safety for the soul is in him, the Saviour. Did Lot have 
to hasten? So Jesus says, “Strive to enter in.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


Looxrna Bacx.—In Oriental parlance. this phrase is less 
a figure than with us. The word for “look” is a strong one, 
meaning almost to gaze for examination ; and naturally sug- 
gests such an act as that of Pliny, who losi his life in looking 
too closely into the eruption of Vesuvius. The Septuagint 
renders this by a word which means to Jook about one, to 
examine closely, The Peshitto Syriac renders it by a word 
which means to turn (even return, sometimes), or to look. 
Add to this that the word “from,” which precedes “behind 
him,” were better omitted in idiomatic English, and we have 
the Oriental idea, The native Syrians, as they told me, never 
suppose that the “look” meant merely to look with the eyes 
alone; but that they understood that she must have turned 
back, out of curiosity, or perhaps stopped where she was, just 
out of the city, to see more fully. Josephus plainly says that 
she returned hastily to the city as the overthrow began. 

Tue OverrHRow.—Perhaps it is superfluous, in these 
days, to say a word about a former belief, common among 
English-speaking people for at least two centuries, that the 
sites of the overthrown cities were submerged by the Dead 
Sea. The whole tenor of Scripture, in the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, is against it, to say nothing of the 
ther traditions and seeming historical notices, They are 
well collected by Reland, in his “Palestine.” Were it not to 
introduce also a number of most irrelevant sayings, it would 
be easy to show that the Jewish rabbins uniformly interpret 
and expound in utter innocence of any supposition that the 
cities were submerged. Perhaps the rabbins show a lurking 
doubt whether the rain of fire and sulphur was from heaven 
direct, like a meteoric shower (they seem almost uniformly 
to assume that the shower came, as the Syriac has it, “from 
before the Lord ;” that is, from his face or presence, as if by 
supernatural means), or by a volcaniceruption. But Josephus 
called it “God’s weapon,” which he turned against the cities. 

THE Pinar or Satt.—This Josephus claims to have seen 
with his own eyes, just as we now and then hear of Lynch’s 
pillar of salt by the Dead Sea, being seen and believed to be 
the one that encased Lot’s wife. Reland also mentions a 
tradition that the salt alternately dissolved away and was 
renewed by fresh incrustations, so that its size always remained 
the same. But here comes in a rabbinic comment which so 
well fits in with ancient interpretations, Oriental ideas, and 
biblical teachings, that it is worth relating. “ Rabbi Isaac 
asked, Why did she become a pillar of salt? Because she 
had sinned through salt. For in the night in which the men 
came to Lot ... she went to her neighbors, and said to them, 
Give me salt, for we have guests. But her purpose was to 
make the people of the city acquainted [in a double sense— 
see the Bible passage] with the guests. Therefore was she 
turned into a pillar of salt.’ Now, according to Oriental 
ideas, the Sodomites had grievously sinned in the matter of 
salt; that is, in maltreating those who had “eaten salt” in 
the city; and it is noteworthy that the old accounts expand 
this fact into a statement of their general custom; although a 
single sin against the demands of hospitality, in the Orient, 
is one of the gravest sort. Josephus, for instance, in a pas- 
sage too long, and likewise too flat-footed in its statements, to 
quote, sums up the sins of the Sodomites as those which 
accompany the elation of wealth, covetousness (which the 
Bible likewise puts in very filthy company), habitual inhos- 
pitality, and unbridled low passions. Abraham is represented 
as amissionary of philanthropy, purity, and hospitality among 
that dreadful people; and Lot, being a disciple of the Abra- 
hamic school in goodness, (though apparently not equal to his 
teacher), was hated by his unnatural neighbors. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN VY. HILPRECHT. 
Loox Nor Beary Taxrz.—Lot and his wife and daugh- 
ters, being escorted out of the city by the two angels of the 
Lord. were ordered not to look back on the place which they 





had left. This demand seems somewhat strange to us; for 
we would rather expect that the angels would summon them 
to look at the cities, while God was executing judgment on 
their wicked inhabitants, in order to show them his power. 
But the words of the angels to Lot rest on a certain idea 
found among many ancient nations. To witness with human 
and profane eyes God’s holy acts was regarded as fatal to the 
beholder. We find this fact as it existed among the old 
Hebrews expressed in many passages of the Old Testament. 
Moses, as soon as he hears the voice, “I am the God of thy 
father,” out of the burning bush, hides his face, being afraid 
to look upon Eloheem. When the Lord revealed himself in 
fire and smoke on Mt. Sinai, the children of Israel were 
forbidden to break through the bounds to gaze on the Lord, 
lest they perish. Gideon (Judg. 6:22f.) and Manoah (Judg. 
13; 22) feared that they might die because they had seen 
the angel of the Lord. Even Isaiah, when about to be conse- 
crated by Jehovah for his prophetical office, exclaims, in the 
aspect of the throne and of the all-covering magnificent gar- 
ment of God: “ Woe is me! for I am undone,—for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” Indeed, the Divine 
holiness is a devouring fire to men regarded as sinners (Isa. 
33:14), Even the seraphim, according to the immense con- 
trast between the Creator and his creatures, cannot stand the 
holy God and cover their face (Isa,6: 2). Similar to the 
Jewish is this conception among heathen nations, The Greek 
and Romans were not accustomed to look back, while per- 
forming certain sacred rites; and the classical legends are 
full of examples in which this ceremony is observed. Tiresias, 
the famous diviner of Thebes, consulted by Alemena, daugh- 
ter of Electryon, king of Mycene (now partly re-excavated), 
ordered her to burn the two dreadful dragons which her son, 
a boy of only ten months, had killed, and to send the ashes 
over the river. There the servant should spread them in the 
clefts of the rocks, and, after that, come back without turning 
his back. Thus Theocritus tells us in the twenty-fourth book of 
hisidyls. Another case is recorded by Ovid. When Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, the only two persons who were saved out of the 
deluge according to the Greek tradition, consulted the ancient 
oracle of Themis regarding the restoration of mankind, they 
received the answer: “ Depart from the fane, veil your heads, 
loosen your girded vestments, and cast behind you the great 
bones of your parent” (that is, the stones of the earth). And 
in one of the most beautiful of the old myths the turning back 
of the person in question was not less fatal than in the case of 
Lot’s wife. Orpheus, who struck the lyre so wonderfully as 
to move the very rocks and trees, mollified even the rulers of 
the lower regions, and obtained permission to take back to the 
world of light his beloved wife, the: nymph Eurydice, who 
had died from the bite of a serpent, on the condition that he 
was not to look back before reaching the confines of the Hades. 
But curious, like the wife of Lot, Orpheus broke this condi- 
tion shortly before his wish was fulfilled, and Eurydice van- 
ished from his sight to return to the kingdom of darkness. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


What special manifestation of mercy did the Lord give Lot 
when about to destroy Sodom? (Gen. 19 : 1-3, 12, 13.) What 
motive had led Lot into Sodom? Why can no spiritually 
minded person enter into any modern Sodcm except for its 
evangelization? (Matt. 6: 13.) How are the warnings of God 
very generally received by the unrighteous? (Gen. 19: 14.) 
How long, probably, had Lot dwelt in Sodom? Why was his 
happiness impossible in these associations? (2 Pet. 2: 7, 8.) 
What was his duty when he found he could not benefit these 
citizens? How does the sin of impenitency in the gospel dis- 
pensation compare with the sin of Sodom? (Mark 6 : 11, 12.) 
What gracious influence would have been sufficient to have 
turned the hearts of the Sodomites? (Matt. 11: 23,24.) How 
does God measure our guilt? (Rom. 2: 11,12.) What caution 
does Jesus give us against error on this subject ? (Luke 13: 1-5.) 
How does God show his mercy toward every child of grace to 
whom earthly possessions have become a snare? (vs. 15, 16.) 
What is his only purpose in afflicting his own children? 

Is it, or is it not, possible to recognize God’s mercy without 
trusting his wisdom and love in providing for our good? 
(vs. 18-20.) How can we tell what place of abode God pre- 
fers for us? Why should we be exceedingly careful how we 
ask for things which it seems God’s will to deny us? (vs. 21, 
22.) What is the meaning of “Zoar”? How far was it from 
Sodom? (v. 23.) Name the cities which were destroyed with 
Sodom (vs. 24, 25; Deut. 29: 23), How many times is this 
destruction referred to in Scripture? In what books are these 
references found? What are the chief lessons which it was 
designed to teach through the ages? Would, or would not, 
the use of natural causes affect the character of the judgment? 
What is the penalty of turning back on the way of life? 
(v. 26; Luke 9 : 61, 62.) What is the end of all our petitions 
which lack the element of submission? (Gen. 19 : 30.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions.—1. How early in the day did Lot quit 
his house? 2. What efforts did Lot make to get others to 
leave? 8. In what words did the angels urge Lot to go? 4 





What faith did Lot show in abandoning his property? 5. 
Explain why Lot lingered. 6. Where was Lot while he lin- — 
gered? 7. Describe the flight of the family through the 
streets. 8. How many angels were there to give each person 
ahand? 9. Show that the Lord was merciful to Lot. 10 
At what place did the angels leave Lot’s family? 11. What 
advice did one of the angels give? 12. Why the command, 
“Look not behind thee”? 13. What objection did Lot have 
to going to the mountain? 14. What did Lot say of the little 
city? 15. What reply did the angel make? 16. How did 
the spared city get its name? 17. Why could not God de- 
stroy Sodom until Lot was safe? 18. At what time of day 
did Lot arrive at Zoar? 19. In what graphic words is the 
mode of destruction told? . 20. What was-the fire from 
heaven? 21. Show how emphatic is the statement of the 
overthrow. 22. Explain the fate of Lot’s wife. 23. Why 
did Lot dwell so long in a bad place? 24. How do we know 
that Admah and Zeboiim were destroyed with Sodom and 
Gomorrah? 25. State the likeness between Noah and Lot. 
26. What are the advantages of living with the good? 27. 
What are the dangers of living with the wicked? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What city did Lot abandon? 
2. What city was spared for his sake? 3. Who were finally 
saved with Lot? 4. What became of Lot’s wife? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SAFETY OF THE RIGHTEOUS, 


DIRECTED BY GOD'S WORD. 
SEPARATED FROM SINNEBRS, 
DELIVERED FROM DEATH. 








SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


UNWILLING 
LINGERING 


} YET SAVED, 
Dovusrine 


THE LORD BEING MERCIFUL. 








IF 
THE RIGHTEOUS 
SCARCELY BE SAVED, 
WHERE SHALL 
THE UNGODLY AND THE SINNER 


APPEAR? Bo 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
“ Flee as a bird to your mountain.” 
“The voice of free grace cries, Escape.” 
* Almost persuaded.” 


* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
“Rock of ages.” 











BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


THE STANDARD LEXICON OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT.* 


It is long past two centuries since Master Edward 
Leigh presented to “the Reverend, Pious and Learned 
Assembly of Divines conven’d at Westminster” his 
“Oritica Sacra ; or, Philologicall and Theologicall Obser- 
vations upon all the Greek words of the New Testament, 
in order Alphabeticall.” ‘That may be said to have been 
the beginning of systematic lexicography of the Greek 
New Testament in English; and for all that has been 
accomplished since in the same department by native 
English scholars, it might almost as well have ended 
there. That sloth—that intellectual torpor begotten of 
too great material fullness—which has been noted by the 
critics of the English universities, from Edward Gibbon 
in his Autobiography, to Mark Pattison in his Memoirs, 
has in no department been more remarkable than in that 
of Greek New Testamént criticism and lexicography. 
The prejudice which suppressed Bentley and drove criti- 
cism to Germany; which went on printing the so-called 
Textus Receptus as if its correctness had been vouched 
for by a revelation from heaven; and which was content 
with a lazy acceptance of the results of Schleusner and 
his predecessors without imitating their works,—was in no 
wise a favorable atmosphere for Greek New Testament 
lexicography. To say this, implies no depreciation of 
the synonomistic labors of such men as Trench, orof the 
incidental contributions to New Testament lexicography 
of such writers as Ellicott and Lightfoot. It only re- 
minds us of the fact that—in spite of the religious char- 
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acter of the English universities, in spite of the oppor- 
tunities for literary work and research afforded by their 
rich fellowships—if an English student wished to avail 
himself of the best helps to the study of the Greek New 
Testament in English, he had to send across the Atlantic 
for a Greek-English lexicon (Robinson’s) and a critical 
Greek concordance (Hudson’s). 


The honor of the next great step forward in the Eng- 
lish lexicography of the Greek New Testament belongs 
again to America. The Greek-English lexicon of the 


New Testament sent forth by Professor Thayer must’ at 


once take rank as the standard in its department for the 
English-speaking world. Professor Thayer starts from 


Grimm’s Clavis, as Robinson started from the Clavis of 


Wahl. In fact, the new Greek-English lexicon is, as the 
author states, substantially a translation of Grimm, with 
numerous corrections and additions by the translator. It 
is thus a more valuable work than even its original (a 
thing which, unfortunately, is not always true of English 
and American editions of German books); and it is not 
incredible that a German student should turn to it, in 
preference to Grimm, for the sake of the numerous refer- 
ences added by Professor Thayer. 


This, indeed, is the first feature which impresses itself 
upon one comparing the Greek-English Lexicon with 
the Clavis. Professor Thayer has added a wealth of refer- 
ences,—greater than could have been anticipated. It is 
possible that to some this portion of the work may seem 
to be overdone, and the author may not always have ob- 
served the due distinction between the Greek and the 
Greekling; but those who know the value of large and 
trustworthy collections of references, will easily pardon 
the author if once in a while there is a reference which 
seems rather beneath the dignity of a Greek-English 
lexicon. The accuracy of the references is one of the 
most pleasing features of the work; and one is prepared 
to find how diligently careful Professor Thayer has been 
in his own references, when one notices here and there a 
silent correction of some error of Grimm. The references 
to Strabo should be examined again, however. Inciting 
this author, as in the case of certain other classical au- 
thors, a double method is in use. Thus, a reference to a 
particular passage may be made by giving the number of 
the standard page, or by giving book, chapter, and sec- 
tion,—the latter method being preferable. The usage of 
the Gresk-English Lexicon fluctuates in this regard, in 
consequence partly of the dualfty of authorship; and 
this leads sometimes to confusion and occasionally to 
error. Thus, we have such references as “Strabo, 12, 
p. 568” (p. 301), “Strabo, 7, 380” (p. 289), “ Strabo, 16, 
84, p. 760” (p. 108), ‘Strabo, 16,30” (p. 107). In the 
first two instances, the reference is to book and page; in 
the third, to book, section, and page; and in the fourth, 
to book and section. . That is, in the last two instances, 
while book and section are given, the chapter—which is 
essential to this mode of reference—is omitted, and the 
references are therefore erroneous. They should be cor- 
rected from Strabo 16, 84, to Strabo 16, 2, 84, and from 
Strabo 16, 30, to Strabo 16, 2,30. There is also con- 
siderable fluctuation in regard to capitalization in the 
citation of books. It is difficult, for instance, to see why 
the Platonic Definitions should be “ Plat. def.” on page 
852 (koindnikos), and “Plato... Deff.” on page 853 
(Zolasis). 

One peculiarity of the geographical articles may be 
mentioned here, as it is concerned partly with the ques- 
tion of reference. While in general full references are 
given to the ancient and modern authors, Eusebius 
and Jerome, so far as mention is concerned, are 
chiefly conspicuous by their absence. So distinctly is 
this the case, that even in some instances where parts of 
the article are apparently almost literal translations from 
one or other of these authors, no reference is given. 
Thus, under Rama, we read: “ Rhamah, a town of the 
tribe of Benjamin, situated six Roman miles north of 
Jerusalem, on the road leading to Bethel.” This is hardly 
anything else than Jerome: “Rama, in tribu Beniamin, 
civitas Saulis in sexto millario ab Aelia [Jerusalem] ad 
septentrionalem plagam contra Bethel.” So under Sarén, 
Sharon is described as “extending from Czsarea of 
Palestine (Strato’s Tower) as far as Joppa” [Jerome: 
"A Cesarea Palestinae usque ad oppidum Joppe”). This 
lack of reference is made noticeable in view of the mul- 
tiplicity of other references. In what is specifically his 
own work, Professor Thayer refers to both authors cited, 
in the Larsow and Parthey edition. In the other cases 
under question, however, he has failed to improve upon 
his author. 

As regards the substantial contents of the various arti- 
cles constituting the Lexicon, it may be said at once that 
in general they are admirable. In the case of every 
important word, the history of the form is traced in the 
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classics, in the Septuagint, and in the New Testament. 
It is to be understood, of course, that the external his- 
tory of particular words is not traced with the same full- 
ness of detail as in, say, Cremer’s Biblisch-theologisches 
Wéorterbuch ; the difference being that Professor Thayer’s 
book is a complete lexicon of the New Testament, while 
Professor Cremer’s is not. The theological explanations 
of Professor Grimm often receive valuable supplement 
from Professor Thayer, especially in cases which touch 
recent controversies, Good examples will be found under 
aiin, kolasis, ete,, the number of new references under the 
first word being so great as a!most to put the word out of 
perspective with the other parts of the dictionary. As 
regards the point of view from which the articles are 
written, theological narrowness cannot be charged against 
either the German or the American author. The free- 
dom shown in the Lexicon may be judged by two extreme 
instances, .which must not be taken as indicating the 
general tenor of the articles. Under antikhristos: “The 
author of the Apocalypse discovers the power of anti- 
christ in the sway of imperial Rome, and his person in 
the Emperor Nero, soon to return from the dead: Rev. 
xiii and xvii.” Theitalics are ours. Again under Theos: 
“‘ Whether Christ is called God must be determined from 
Jn. i, 1 [other passages cited]... the matter is still in 
dispute among theologians; compare Grimm, Institutes, 
etc. (and the discussion, on Ro. ix, 5, by Professors 
Dwight and Abbott in Journ. Soc. Bib. Lit. etc. u.s., 
esp. pp. 42 sqq., 113 sqq.).” There is occasionally a 
case where there is a disappointing lack of detail. The 
strange use of the word mystérion, “ mystery,” in 1 Tim. 
8: 16 can hardly be said to be adequately treated (s. v.) 
with the remark: [Used] “ with the addition of é@s pisteds, 
tés eusebeias, which faith and godliness embrace and keep, 
1 Tim. iii, 9,16.” The recently-discovered Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles is utilized freely, but under hatathema 
no note is made of perhaps the most peculiar use of the 
word in ecclesiastical literature (Teaching, c., 16). It is 
possible, however, that this part of the Lexicon may have 
passed beyond recall before the Teaching was discovered. 
It is curious that under ‘alos, “beautiful, excellent, 
honorable,” which by plurality of instances has the right 
to be called the Septuagint word for the Hebrew adh, 
“good,” Professors Grimm and Thayer both fail to note 
the confirmation of the Septuagint usage afforded by the 
Platonic definitions where the word is defined as to 
agathon, “‘ that which is good.” 

Professor Thayer rightly thinks (p. ix) that whatever 
future work supersedes this Lexicon will probably be the 
joint product of several laborers working with larger 


resources and a fuller leisure than have fallen to his own’ 


lot. But since Professor Thayer looks forward in this 
way, it may be justifiable for us also to take a look in 
advance, and to indicate along what lines future progress 
in New Testament lexicography may be expected. The 
New Testament lexicon of the future will be largely 
Orientalized; and the names of authorities like Borhan- 
ed-Deen and ’Abd-er-Rasheed will be at least as common 
as those of Epictetus and Arrian. The mistake of the 
past has been to treat the New Testament as though it 
were written in Greek (a popular mistake which is none 
the less a mistake because the New Testament is written 
in Greek), just as if one should treat Persian as a Semitic 
language because it happens to be written in Arabic 
characters. Take, for instance, our Lord’s question re- 
garding the profitableness of a man’s gaining the whole 
world and losing “ tén psychén autow” (Matt. 16 : 26). 
Under psyché Professor Thayer gives the usual lexico- 
graphical meanings, “life, soul,” etc., but like other 
Greek lexicographers, he does not stop to inquire what the 
phrase quoted would naturally suggest ina modern Semitic 
language. Now the Arabic equivalent for the New Tes- 
tament psychi (not for the classical psyché, which is a 
wider word) is nafs (the Hebrew, nephesh), and to a 
modern Arab nafs, followed by the genitive, as in the 
case cited, means simply “himself.” (For a similar 
instance, in Hebrew, accessible to the English reader, see 
Num. 23: 10, text and margin.) To render the phrase 
“his own soul,” as the “Authorized ” Version, or “ his 
life,” as the Revised Version, gives a meaning more or 
less profound. But the meaning is profounder if we 
translate in accordance with Oriental idiom, “ What shall 
a man be profited... . if he forfeit—himself?” Let this 
suffice for a specimen of what we mean by Orientalizing 
the lexicons of the New Testament. 


There must also be a greater recognition of the flexi- 
bility of language. The stiff theological sense which we 
assign to many words did not belong to them in the first 
century. Even the simplest words have not escaped this 
process of indoctrination. Take, in the case of the present 
lexicon, the word ouranos, the “sky,” “heaven.” In 
Revelation 4, according to Professors Grimm and Thayer, 
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ouranos indicates, as it does in many cases, the super- 
sensible heaven, the abode of Deity, On the other hand, 
look at the circumstances of the vision,—the writer, an 
exile in Patmos, with eyes probably straining seaward. 
“T saw, and lo, a door opened in the sky, and the first 
voice which I heard (1 : 15, ‘the voice of many waters’ 
breaking on the shore) as of a trumpet speaking. ... 
And, lo, there was a throne set in the sky .., and arain- 
bow round about the throne...and before the throne 
as it were a glassy sea.” Could the physical conditions 
of the vision be more clearly indicated? In the fore- 
ground the sea, in the background the rainbow: vaulted 
sky, and within the rainbow the vision of the throne! 
Then why translate “heaven” instead of “ the sky,” and 
send the writer into super-sensible regions wheré no man’s 
sight can follow him ? 

Nor is it wrong to expect that the lexicon of the future 
will be more definite in details than even this of Thayer- 
Grimm. Take, for example, a single word, nous. This, 
we are informed, is “Sept. for debh, lebhabh.” This is 
true, but to a beginner deceptive ; for it does not inform 
him that the ordinary Septuagint word fur the Hebrew 
cited is not nous at all, but Zardia. Nor does it give him 
any hint of the anomalous case where nous (“mind”) is 
actually the translation of rooakh, “spirit” (1 Cor. 2: 16). 
Again, in 1 Corinthians 14 : 14 ff, nous is opposed to the 
pneuma, “the spirit intensely aroused and completely 
absorbed with divine things, but destitute of clear ¢ leas of 
them” (italics ours), Th» same definition of pnewma, in 
this passage, is substantially repeated under that word, 
while in other passages it is defined as “ the rational 
spirit.” This sounds something like the stultification of 
a New Testament word, making the human “ spirit” 
now rational, now irrational. The difficulty lies with 
the misapprehension of the term nous in the passage, 
Nous is not here the subjective “understanding.” It 
holds a transitional place between that and the meaning 
which began to appear in Greek literature at least as 
early as Herodotus (7: 162), who uses the expression 
noos tow rhimatos as signifying “the meaning of the 
speech.” Inthe passage from Corinthians, nous is simply 
the understanding in active exchange with other minds, 
while pneuma is the spirit, perfectly rational, but confin- 
ing its knowledge and spiritual experience to itself. 
Thus the rather clumsy expedient of making the spirit 
now rational, now irrational, is done away with. 

There are many other things which one might say of 
this book, but it is unnecessi:y. After all has been safd, 
it remains true that the Greek-English Lexicon easily 
takes the first place among books of its class, and will 
hold it for years to come. The critical scholar, the stu- 
dious minister,—even the beginner with the Greek New 
Testament,—owes a debt of gratitude to Professor Thayer 
for long and patient labor, which it will not be easy 
to repay. . 





The sharpest attack upon the Massachusetts Puritans 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, since the 
publication of Peter Oliver's Puritan Commonwealth, 
thirty years ago, is contained in The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts, by Brooks Adams, youngest son of the late 
Charles Francis Adams. He charges the Puritans with 
bigotry, despotism, hierarchical and oligarchical sup- 
pression of free thought and individual liberty, a selfish 
spirit of self-aggrandizement, and a willingness to use 
questionable means in carrying out their ends. “An 
established priesthood is naturally,” he says, “ the firmest 
support of despotism ; but the course of events made that 
of Massachusetts revolutionary.” Where he errs in this 
root-statement is in saying “the course of events”’ instead 
of “ the logical working out of their own best principles,” 
One admits much against the Puritans,—uncharitable- 
ness, narrowness, intolerance, self-seeking, even cruelty; 
but when all has been said, our national debt to their 
idea of spiritual independence and personal responsi- 
bility is clearly manifest, and ought to be unquestioned, 
1775 followed 1620 by direct progression, not by acci- 
dent, as old Samuel Adams, the Calvinist, if returned to 
his Boston, could plainly tell his young relative in this 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The author's dili- 
gence has been adequate, though he presents few new 
facts of importance; his style is clear, rather than forci- 
ble.—Another equally intense, and even more bitter, 
attack upon the Puritans, is made in a vigorous and able 
little book by Mr. Richard P. Hallowell, The Pioneer 
Quakers. Mr. Hallowell restates clearly and fairly the 
leading principles of the early Friends in England and 
New England; describes in scathing terms their oppres- 
sion at the hands of the Puritans; and avers that nearly 
all American historians of New England have exagger- 
ated the indiscretions and follies committed by Friends 
in Massachusetts. Without disproving or denying such 
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follies, he does succeed in slightly reducing the record. 
Other parts of the book consider the work of the Friends 
in promoting peace in the world, and their efforts toward 
Christianizing the Indians, which Mr. Hallowell deems 
insufficiently praised by Francis Parkman. Mr. Hallo- 
well several times refers to Mr. Brooks Adams’s book in 
terms of high praise; but other historical writers are 
handled with much severity of language. His book 
would have gained by a serener and loftier method ; but 
so much has been said on the other side that some excite- 
ment and acerbity may perhaps be pardonable in Mr. 
Hallowell, however unwise in an historical argument. 
When all needed deductions have been made, the impar- 
tial student can see that both Puritans and Friends, in 
the seventeenth century, had awork to do, (The Eman- 
cipation of Massachusetts. 85} inches, cloth, pp. vi, 
882. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.— 
The Pioneer Quakers. 75 inches, cloth, pp. 98. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


A valuable historical work is made more accessible by 
the issue of a compact and cheap edition, from new 
plates, of the late P. Lanfrey’s History of Na apoleon. This 
work, unfortunately left incomplete at the author’s 
death in 1877, nevertheless covers the chief part of Napo- 
leon’s career, and is generally accepted as the ablest and 
tiust impartial account of one who has been deemed 
a: rel and demon, but whom Lanfrey ranks as a selfish 
po ‘itieal character, who was one of the most forceful 
commanders in history.—A new and useful book of more 
more modest scope is a well-prepared Short History of 
Parliament, by B. C. Skottowe, of Oxford. Such a work 
has for some time been desired by elementary students 
of English political history, now so important a theme. 
—Professor Edward A. Freeman, of Oxford, continues to 
publish rapidly his university lectures; the present winter 
he gives us The Chief Periods of European History, better, 
on the whole, than its immediate predecessor, and con- 
taining many valuable data, but still disfigured by the 
author’s discursiveness and grumbling habit.—Dr. Free- 
man, however, is cheerfulness itself compared with Mr. 
Hubert Hall, whose Society in the Elizabethan Age is one 
of the gloomiest literary pictures put forth in recent 
years. The author does not present fairly—he hardly 
mentions, indeed—the good and helpful elements in the 
England of the sixteenth century; but he soberly and 
clearly proves that society under Elizabeth was far worse 
than the romantic enchantment of distance would make 
us believe.—An excellent Life of Sir Philip Sidney, by 
J. A. Symonds, has been added to the English Men of 
Letters series, which now moves very slowly. On ac- 
court of this stagnation, perhaps, an English Worthies 
sevies has been begun, under the editorship of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, which includes some authors omitted in 
Mr. Morley’s library, as well as soldiers, sailors, scien- 
tists, etc. Lives of Charles Darwin, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Admiral Blake, Ben Jonson, and Richard 
Steele, have thus far appeared; of these, Mr. Hannay’s 
Blake and Mr. Dobson’s Steele are the best; but there 
hardly seems an imperative need for a series of this sort. 
(A History of Napoleon. 4 vols., 7}><5} inches, cloth, 
pp. vi, 455; vi, 478; vi, 494; vi, 485. London and New 
York: Macmillan: & Co. Price, $9.00.—A Short His- 
tory of Parliament. 85} inches, cloth, pp. iv, 345. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25.—Chief 
Periods of European History. 96 inches, cloth, pp. 
ix, 250. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $2.50.—Society in the Elizabethan Age. 96} 
inches, illustrated, cloth, pp. v, 291. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price, $3.50.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
74X65 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 186. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.—English Worthies. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price of each, 75 cents. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

A prize of fifty pounds sterling (say $250) has been 
offered for the best Essay on Systematic Giving. From 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pages, of two hun- 
dred and fifty words each, is the required extent of the 
essay. The particulars of the proffer can be learned 
upon application to the Rev. Dr. W. H. Withrow, 
Toronto, Canada. 


It might be thought, from the title, that New Songs for 
the Sewers is a song-book for dwellers in the slums of 
New York ; especially as it is primarily designed for 
The Wilson Industrial School. But the little book is in 
reality a pretty collection of songs, both words and music, 
for a girl’s sewing-school. It has its fitness for other 
schools than that for which it was immediately prepared. 
It can be obtained of Miss Louise J, Kirkwood, No. 125 





St. Mark’s Place, New York, at twenty cents for a single 
copy ; not a remarkably low price. 


In consequence of the removal of Dr. William R. 
Harper from Chicago to New Haven, to enter upon his 
duties as Professor of the Semitic Languages in Yale 
University, the journals of the American Publication 
Society of Hebrew are to be published henceforth at 
New Haven, Connecticut. The principal books on the 
list of that society are to be published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Boise’s Notes on Galatians and 
Romans will be published by F. G. Thearle, No. 151 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. The department of Oriental 
Printing will be conducted by Tuttle, Morehouse, and 
Taylor, New Haven. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 
EVANGELISM. 

—Among the varied special evangelistic agencies in 
London is the Theatrical Mission, having in view the 
spiritual welfare of persons connected with the theatre. 
Its plans include the assistance of those who would leave 
the theatre and find a worthier sphere of occupation, and 
a loving watch over those who continue in that line of 
life. Some six thousand persons are now reached by this 
mission ; and a kindly letter of affectionate counsel is 
written every month to every person under the care of 
the mission. A fine building, known as the Macready 
House, has been erected for the mission ; and this is well 
designed for its purpose, containing offices, parlors, read- 
ing-rooms, restaurants, and dormitories. Young girls 
who are drawn from their country homes by the attrac- 
tions of the theatre are. here brought under good influ- 
ences ; those who prefer to remain on the stage are here 
surrounded by a social, an educational, and a religious 
atmosphere suited to their needs; while those who leave 
the stage are here started in their training for usefulness 
elsewhere. The Theatrical Mission owes its origin and 
its success to the untiring devotedneses of Mr. and Mrs. 
Courthope Todd, of whom a sketch is given in a recent 
issue of The (London) Christian, 


—An undenominational Mission Union is doing excel- 
lent service in and about the city of Toronto, Canada. 
The mission emplovs ‘one missionary and two Bible 
women, who visit from house to house, reading the Scrip- 
tures, and speaking on spiritual subjects whenever possi- 
ble. The missionary and Bible women are assisted by a 
band of district women visitors numbering over thirty. 
The committee in- charge of the work holds a meeting 
every Saturday to pray for guidance in the work, and for 
the means needful to carry iton. These meetings have 
from the commencement been seasons of refreshment for 
all who have attended them, and the committee feel they 
are the mainstay of the mission. Gospel services are 
held every night in the mission hall. <A Bible-class is 
held on Sunday, the average attendance being two hun- 
dred and fifty. There is hlso held, every Monday night, 
a Bible-class, designed as a training-class for Christian 
workers. A Sunday-school is held Sunday morning, and 
a children’s service every Sunday night. A mission 
day-school, held in the hall every week-day except 
Saturday, is intended for children who, through truancy 
and other causes, are not eligible for admission to the 
public schools. A Band of Hope holds its meetings 
Tuesday evenings. In addition to these meetings, which 
are held in the main mission building, four branch mis- 
sions are in successful operation in other parts of the 
city. A mission paper, devoted exclusively to evan- 
gelistic matter, is issued fortnightly. 


MISSIONS. 


—One of the unoccupied mission-fields as yet un- 
evangelized is Mongolia. The Rev. James Gilmour, of 
the London Missionary Society’s mission in Peking, 
China, is at present making a tour among the Mongols, 
some eight or nine days’ journey from Peking. Using 
the wisdom of the children of this world, he lives the 
life of an itinerant medicine-vender, teacher, and preacher. 
Like a Chinese quack doctor, he puts up a tent or awning 
at fairs, in the market-places, or in the public streets, 
This takes with the people, and patients are numerous, 
and Mr. Gilmour is gaining the hearts and the confidence 
of the people. At Ta Ch’eng Tzii, two men have openly 
professed Christianity; but the people generally, while 
listening patiently to the missionary’s preaching, and 
while eagerly buying his Mongolian and Chinese Chris- 
tian books, hold back from acceptance of the new faith. 

—Within the fifty years since Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, there has been great advance in the work of 
missions. In the vear 1837 the first Brahmin convert 





was ordained. Henry Martyn used to say if God should 
convert a Brahmin, he should believe that the days of open 
miracles were revived in the world. Fifty years ago there 
were twenty-five foreign missionary societies ; now there 
are a hundred, not including Bible and tract and women’s 
societies and independent missions, From an income of 
$600,000 annually, it has grown to $12,000,000 each year. 
The converts then numbered 50,000; now they number 
nearly 3,000,000. In India, Africa, and the South Sea 
Islands, work had been well started fifty years ago. The 
foundations had hardly been laid in China, Persia was 
entered in 1834, and Turkey and South America in 1836. 
Siam was not occupied until 1840, nor Japan till 1859. 
Within only a few years the immense field of Central 
Africa, reaching from the great lakes to the mouth of 
the Congo, has opened up for missionary enterprise, while 
Korea is but now being taken possession of by the mis- 
sionaries. The English missionary societies are aiming 
to connect the Queen’s jubilee with a jubilee celebration 
by the friends of missions. 


Y. M. C. A. 


—On Monday evening, February 14, the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia is to be held in Association Hall. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Whittaker of the Diocese cf 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Walter C. Douglass of New York, 
are announced as the speakers. 


—The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York State is to be held at Utica, 
February 17-20. Among the announced speakers are 
the Rev. Drs. C. Cuthbert Hall of Brooklyn, and J. C. 
Little of Syracuse, and Messrs. E. B. Monroe of New 
York City, and Russell Sturgis, Jr., of Boston. Ira D, 
Sankey is to lead the singing. 


PERSONAL. 


—More than a local interest attaches to the record of 
the death, on January 27, at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
of Mr. David A. Buehler, superintendent, for the last 
thirty-four years,of the Sunday-school of Christ (Lutheran) 
Church at that place. Mr. Buehler was faithful, efficient, 
and beloved in that sphere. Since 1852 Mr. Buehler was 
a director of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, and president of its Board of Trustees. He was 
also vice-president and executive director of the Gettys 
burg Battle-field Memorial Association. 


—Mr. Dwight L. Moody completed his fiftieth year on 
Saturday, February 5. He is now laboring, in his line 
as an evangelist, at his old Chicago home; where he is 
always a power for good, because of the character which 
he has there exhibited from the beginning of his career in 
that busy city. It is proposed to raise a birthday testime- 
nial for the endowment of Mr. Moody’s schools at his 
home in Northfield, Massachusetts. ; The treasurer of this 
Testimonial Fund is Mr. James Talcott, 118 Franklin 
Street, New York, to whom contributions, large or small, 
may be forwarded. 


—Many a man does not know enough to be a success- 
ful preacher to children; but no man knows too much 
for that work. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox, of England, 
is eminent as a critical scholar. He was for a series of 
years the editor of The Expositor, one of the foremost 
magazines in the realm of biblical criticism ; and his fresh 
translations of several of the books of the Old Testament 
have commanded the admiration of scholars on both sides 
of the Atlantic. And Dr. Cox has been no less efficient 
as a preacher to and a teacher of children, than as a 
critical biblical scholar. The London Sunday School 
Times, giving a sketch of Dr. Cox and his work, says that 
during his pastorate at Nottingham he has been fore- 
most in labors for the young. For ten years he super- 
intended his Sunday-school personally; and in this 
connection he led a weekly meeting of the teachers for 
study, and questioned the scholars on the lesson of the 
day, at the close of the school exercises. Moreover, he 
has shown himself a rare preacher to children; and a 
volume of sermons preached by him at the anniversaries 
of his Sunday-school has recently been published, under 
the title of “The Bird’s Nest.” 

—While Mr. Ira D. Sankey was making his twelfth 
voyage across the Atlantic, on his return from Great 
Britain to the United States, a pleasant sketch of his life, 
with an accompanying portrait, was given in The Chris- 
tian, of London, one of the most widely influential reli- 
gious journals of England. Referring to Mr. Sankey’s 
power for good, not only as a singer, but as an pmeatren 
of sacred song, The Christian says: 

It is no exaggeration to say that the sacred songs and solos: 


which are so closely associated with his name as composer and 
compiler have belted the entire globe with a girdle of never- 
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ceasing song. If the man who explores a new 
continent is worthy of being embalmed in grate- 
ful memory as a benefactor to his race, then he 
who opens up a new continent of spiritual ex- 
perience, and brings into common use a new 
and powerful instrument in Christian service, 
must be regarded as a signal gift from God to 
the church at large. And this, as it seems to 
us, is what Mr. Sankey, by the grace of God, 
has done for the Christian world of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Mr. Sankey is much interested in the 
new public library building which he is 
erecting and filling at New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, where is his home. Mr. Spur- 
geon gave him fifteen bound volumes of 
his sermons for that library; and Mr, 
Sankey would doubtless be glad of similar 
‘gifts of books from others, especially of 
books suited to the needs and tastes of 
young men. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
4 ,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 

the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
From 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
prs Seapine so far as it will not conflict with 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in bilious dis- 
eases. Dr. D. Schaub, Muncie, Ind., says: “I 
have used it in cases of bilious disease, and 
the results were all that could be desired. It 
is valuable.” 








A sudden change of weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces 
coughing is quickly subdued by “ Brown’s 
Brotichial “Iroches,” a simple ang effective 
remedy for all throat troubles. Price, 25 cents 
per box. 





Wipr Awake! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight 


of pleasure it brings to young and old 
alike. $2.40. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
BaByYLanp, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby to- 
gether. A labor-saving and pleasure- 


giving monthly. 50 cents. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


WHEN the little folks begin to read 
for themselves, get Our LitrtE MEN 


AND WomMEN for them. $1. 
D. LOTHROP & CoO., Boston. 


THE Pansy is a monthly for young- 
sters a little further along. The name, 
because it is edited by the writer of the 
famous Pansy books. $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
C 0 M PLET E ~—THE GREAT CYCLOPZ- 
DIA OF BIBLICAL THEO- 
LOGICAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
(One third ofacentury in preparation.) Edited by Doc- 
tors M’CLINTOCK and STRONG, and contributed to by 
a large number of most eminent scholars, In 12 vol- 
umes, Exhaustive, trustworthy, undenominational, 
Embracing the results of latest bibiical research. 
Brought up to date, Last volume just issued. Com- 
petent authorities say it has no competitor in any lan- 
guage. Enriched by 2900 Illustrations and Maps. 
Covers 55,000 subjects. Indispensable to clergymen 
and scholars in all professions: to all teachers; Sun- 
day-8chool superintendents and teachers; Bible-class 
scholars, and Christian families, Its price and mode 
of sale, in bound volumes, place it within the reach of 
even those of moderate income. Accorded a conspicu- 
ous place among the honorable literary achievements 
of America, Most appreciatively noticed by distin- 
guished critics in all parts of the world, Sold only by 
Subscription. Canvassers wanted. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. . 


White | Social | Mothers’ 
Cross | Purity | Meetings 
Tracts. | Series.| Series. 


U 3cts. each. | 3centseach. |Samples,ic.each. 
2$2 per 100. | $2.00 per 100, |60 cents ner'100. 
Miss Willard’s new White Cross Manua) 


telling hc how to organize, ete. & Seonts. 4 All published 
ouse 


ish 
GEO. c. HALL, 761 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


core Seueent don) says: “ Lund- 

md Marecha ‘Neil Rose are both 
yon he and Mapes and for the per 
ence of their swee' ing savor.” 


SPURGEON’ S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most an jengertans and precticnl commentary of 
the Philip Schaff, D.D.' 7th 
« volume (with index to outire work) just ready. 

Per volume, cloth, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 
HOW TO 


; BUILD A HOUSE 


lee.A new book —— 

im and specifications for 25 

all a from 2 rooms sh "Gen 
a ag 8 on a receipt & of 25 cents, 
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itose Street, New York, ® 
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ideas, 
Gth Edition Reduced from pry to oan 
REVIVAL SERMONS. 


By EVANGELIST ANDREWS, 


Fifty-four condensed sermons s tive for gospel 
eorvitel and revival seasons. — ? 
yes — ith and marrow.”—Rev. E, ARMSTRONG. 


oor id, $1.00. The profits 
miiety'to worthy 6 stude: oa ow J - 


e of our recy of Christian wet, revival, 
‘advo temperance, biography, tracts, etc., free. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


HEAVY PePeIeE EDITION: 
3 months, e Designs, * 8 ots. 


- Back po only 30c. per ae. 
CARDBOARD CRD RDrtte 
2 months, ak hn sb Taig cts. 


one 
Bampi bray See) H iti 
| e ot ofthe e Heayr enper Halt ot sen, postpaid, 


WK. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 

















DR. CHARLES S. ROBINSON’S BOOKS. 


“ ae 4 far the most helpful y ooy 8 Lg is gy on 
his lesson, as on the last, is Rev. D Robin- 

sor 8 a and Penuel.’’ From Dr. F. N. Pelownet's 

otes, 1 

Bethel. a and Penuel, Studies of Neglected Texte, 
Studies in the New Testament, Church adi r- 
mons in Songs, Sabbath Even Sermon 

All of these can be obtained of THe. ‘Canruny 
CoMPANY, 38 East 17th S8t., New York City. Price, 
$1.25 each volume. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


0 cents. 
WARD & natmicenn, New York City. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Lists of approved books for Sun- 
day-school libraries. The best 
facilities for furnishing Sunday- 


hools with carefully selected libraries, 
Cong’l8. 8. and Publishing Soc’y, Boston and Chicago. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish ‘whe Atlantic ‘Monthly, 
Andover Review, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

















HOTOGRAPHS Fie owe A the life ef bg 
for Sunday-school teaching or for rewa: 
merit. Christmas p Lew ips novelties, Price of pho- 
tographs, unmounted, r doz. Send 10c. for room 
e of 10,000 subjects. #50 LE PHOTOGRAPH 
‘Washington St., Boston. Please mentionS.8. Times. 


BRYANT’S LIBRARY OF POETRY. 


2,000 choice selections from 700 authors. Illustrated. 
anted, a cultivated lady to.take orders for this 
standard work. Sells continually and rapidly. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


Dr. J. M. BUCKLEY’s series of articles on 
Dreams, Presentiments, Clairvoyance, Spirit- 
ualism, Astrology, etc., will begin in the Mareh 
CENTURY. 


= BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, noies, 
ete, Sample copy,10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 














‘MUSIC BOOKS 


MALH and MIXED QUARTETS, for 
QUARTET CHOIRS, ana 
SOCIAL SINGS. 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


Amphion sebpoke, 94; Axi Arion ifo of, Bos } War- 
motmia (5 books Apo Ot hee] 
Club Collection $1. 50; Cross Pe 
cts.; Emerson’s Quartets ona Sheseces 
Male Voice Glee Book AL Mendelssohn's 
Four-Part Songs 60 cts. ; ange r-Fent $1.38 ; 
Dow's Sacred Quartets $1.75 ; "Sialic Voice 
Choir 60 cts.; and American Male Choir 80 cts, 

These contain a great variety of the best of Male 
Voice music. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Baumbach’s Quartets $1.75 ; and his New Col- 
lection ML iF totes tet Collection %; 
and his Seeo ollection $2; EGier- 
son's Ssacere mee siens $3 Dow’s )Re- 
oes neces ; Thomas’ 

B1.75 ; Menoreon "s Sac 


red 
Quartets $1.75; Site xd Church Collection 
Ih Music $1; Church 


ure 
Direrin mg $1.38 ; Dreeaier's Sacred Selections 
$1.50, Sterling good books, widely used. 


Send for descriptions, Any book mailed for price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway, New York. 
For Winter Meetings! 


OSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 
426 hymns firmly bound in boards. 
$46 per 100: 60 cents each, if sent by mall. 
Former editions published at old prices. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Used in all of Mr, Moopy’s meetings as a companion 
k to GosPEL Hymns, 


$40 per 100 copies; 46 f GG eemts each, by mall. 


SELECT SONGS. Sompting wy 
¢ F.N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen. 
Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 


A complete catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


81 Bandolph St., Chicago, 
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Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


Is regarded the best book for public worship in our 
evangelical Chagehes. Please send for a copy for 
att nation, Terms for introduction are most 

vorable, 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers,’ 
New York and Chicago. 


WHY NOT TRY 


CEM OF CEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
—oFr THE— 
CENTURY ? 
Might already sold! 
Pe eereae? f per cover, 25c.; boards, 85c.; §25 
980 per none 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
WHEN MAKINC A CHANCE 
In your Sunday-school Hy:nnal send for sample copy of 
“ee & Tunes ron rns sie or tHe saneren 


U8IO AND WOR: tf 
ingle copy, postpai 
hund dred, 











Ab Binge scopy, poatpal 
1oun R. RUE, Jr. i. cdl “3 : 4th St. , Philadelphia. 


LIFE from the il 


A new EASTER SERVICE by Mrs, T. E. Burroughs. 
This is a beaatiful combination e Soviptare and song. 


Frise 5 cents each; 56 cents 
OHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch ot St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ GATES AJAR ” ew the climax in 8. 8. music 


books. Unlimited praisefrom 








the religious press, ministers, 8. 8. su , Choristers, 
om » Samet e copies re 4 et per hundred. 
RZENEN burg, Pa. 








Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


14. NEW NOVELS. | 


All complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the 


FARILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


wi Scents. Of all powepenlers, o 
THE 5 a NATIONAL NEWS iw York. 





SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
PAGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Catalogue 
Free. Library books, Scripture text cards, 
and eapymeses of all — s. The most complete 


list ever issued. retail and net 
GOODENSUGIT & WOGLOME 1 Nassau oe ey, 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
RISUESE SeDEE 


NO. 
First store Sireet, Pa. 











Send for Catalogue of 
Pirest 8. im age tes, 
elips Ji 
6 As He iLinks & vo, 
GREAT ey rh 7 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 
gets Ree verry ela ae 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 














EASTER MUSIC] 


A New Easter Service arranged by 
BBEIT BH. Me ORD, 


Faster MORNING 


Retdinan of interesting and instructive Responsive 
terspersed with new and pretty carols by 
EO, F, BOOT, H. P,. DANK 
FAOLo CAMPIGLIO and J. B. MURRAY, 

Price, 5 ots. each, or 50 ots. a dozen by mail, postpaid 
Bia he | by express, charges net prepald. my 


We also call attention tothe VICES 


BEAUTIFUL SERVI 


with Carols, issued in former years : 
The Risen Christ, Easter Chimes, He Is Risen, 
The Easter Angels, The Story of the Resurrection. 
Price of each, same as for “EASTER MORNING.” 


8ena for our complete list of Easter Music of every 
description. Sent free on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 Bast 16th Street, New York City, 


SINGERS ATTENTION } aise erate 


Tering. A new anthem Lage of rr} rod 65 benuti- 
fal pieces. Price, only $6 per d or 50c. for sample 
copy. Specimen pages of first 5 5 anthe ams sent free on 
rece ‘ee address. REVIEW PRINTING and 
PU -» 308 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


Weicome Songs for Sunday-schools, 


Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. Large 
enough ceperen, for any sc DOO. Four separate num- 
bers issued. d for sample coptes, 5 cents for each 
number. F. H. MREV ELL Publisher. Chicago. 




















‘The Church and 8, 8. Music Pub, Co.’s 
Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sample 
oe 8,¢4 per hun, 710 Sansom 8t., Phila., Pa. 


THE 
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BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


‘one, 8 
pate op of any rote made nds.” Ucarantent foe years. 





4 terms, fred, te, 
“Weaver Organ and Plano Oo., 


—— Factory, York, Pa 
CHURCH |f 


ie: & HASTINGS, Boston, 
| ORGANS 








te the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to -their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Warranted 200 Yards. 
Ke Sold by all leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pablitaed weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new sub- 
ecriber, half price ($1.00), 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Saat ,F.wayear. To new subscribers, price (60 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subseribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one yess, $1.50 each for old 

subscribers, and baif pri ce cents) for new. The 
tal number of both old and new together to be not 
88 than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and hal f price (63 cents) for new, — 
re of both old and new together to be no’ 
88 than ten 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
O14 subscribers, and hal if price (60 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jews than twenty, 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
ee wishes, ren rene wing. to form a larger one at a 

wer rate, itis of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitabis plan, the 
aller schools, Which cannot well form large clubs, 
ave the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 

vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
Bchool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
ber'ot be genom janied by a statement that the num- 
rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the schcol. This does not 
a that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
ut that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies fp excess of the ne ggg be ama ee may npty A 
acribed for at the same rate. Zveachers belonging 
same household may be counted as ONE tn ma. 
a statement of the number of teachers in a sone 
example: If there are seven teachers ina school, 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 





other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate. 
WHO ARE *‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? yee tod sub- 
Poot 4 is meant one who hug not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 


"ihe shifting of a subseription from one member of 
& household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subse her ad not allowable, although 
Hew aciditional subscriptions by or for other mem 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Auy person 
forming a club of either grate Saat it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
ltled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy. ‘free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or ina kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the reference o subscribers. The papers for a 

club showd all go to one post-office, although in cases 

wher a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mall matter from one peeemee and others in the 
* school get theirs nother, the papers will 
sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number pf finan taken entitles it, 
and ‘the » name of the school should be mentioned in 


Afar may be made at any time to a club—such 
Mitional subscriptions expire at the same time 
weet he club as originally ardered, each subscriber 
Paper. as pro rata for the time | that he is to receive the 


itipsertbers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which Beer wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

if a club subscription = apewes by some other ae 

#on than the one who se a¥ 2 dng ol subscription, 
such person will oblige t oh) blisher by stating that 
the cinb he subscribes for ta res the place of the one 
formed last year 


THE HALF-RATE ree has been adopted because of 





the belief that no mie dicious advertising wy 
could be made than tha pects 4 a fair trial of 
. Anew +49 apaeaead entitled to the esta A. 


r one year 

The paper owl not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at 
expiraiion of the subscri ption. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one isene of the paper, to en- 


able all the teachers of hoo! to examine it, Will be 
@ent free, upon application. ey ‘ 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EB. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday. School Times (the paper to 
seas, postpaid, direct from pailadel phia to the sub- 
acribers) at the followiig rates 

§ rom 1 tod copies, | 4 each. 
5to9 26d 
10 copies and upwards, © ? rs 6a, .* 

‘When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
will be sent either singly to the individual addresses, 

rin a package to one address, whichever may be pre- 
Repea y the subscribers, 


JOHN DL. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
CHOICEST OF ALL 


+] 
COBB S TOILET SOAPS. 
Heals Chapped Hands. 
Best Soap for Babies, 
Free > for ne at 
druggists, By mail for 6c. 
postage. 
A. H. Copp, M’f’r, 
oe . Boston, Mass, 
’ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
1ts merits as a WASH BLUW have been fully eee 
_ indorsed by thousands of Teenemeetare. Yo 


rocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for. ite 
B. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


“A fool does at the end What a wise man does at che 


beginning.” 




















|THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


- OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


# or Office. 





_Capital,.$500,000. 


This Company transacts a general Real Estate business, 
and takes general charge and management of Property. 

Receives deposits of money payable by check, and a lows 
interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 

Acts as Executor, Administrater, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
1 and executes Trusts of every description. 
Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 


Charter Perpetual. 


Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 


# and Bonds of Corporations or Municipalities. 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 
4 ; also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
i Debts ts, Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, ete. 

Collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 


al Estate and Mort- 


OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 


Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 


Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 


Real Estate Officer, ree B. PROSSER. 


Dire 
Frank K. Hipple, William M. amats, Charles W. Henry, 
Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, 
Lemuel Coffin, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, 


John F. Betz, 
Thomas Dolan, 
R. Dale Benson. 
Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 


George Philler, 





INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE TRAY YELERS OF HARTFORD. 


bemgys CCIDENT ng Sl OF AMERICA, 
RGEST IN THE 
Also, BEST" OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


A. KEAN & CO.,, Bankers, Chicago, Ill. Munici- 
e pal bonds and other investments, Lists sent. 


Qiticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHE 
FAIREST xX 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


Nvcommar a Neg TO ss AT ALL 
compara » the ‘CURA MEDICATED, 
its asec a ay roperties of: leansing, ae. 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and sealy skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
osupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while yoang. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

8@~-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin. L 


PI we blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 
USSES 























om retain the most difficult forms of Hernia or Rup- 
with comfort and safety, aves. Tin co perviousto ara- 

FAT CURE of all curable cases. ous to mois. 
ture, ma: used in bathi 
. oform a oO bos , are Worn “i thout Tnconventeuce by the 


cangest chit most delica’ boring m: 7 

Avel gallsour. siereR gr eneles 

awe reliable, le ee Surg L¢ and 
- En Lee — le 

tictane, Medical come. 








Fig.t. he 
Made in erry desirable pattern, with pads ana- 
tori c r to suit all 
AUTTO Ns motets imitations that look like 
bes cau ” ade only sell x the Hh gewing 
ws ous urin; past ears. 
genuine are = ainly stamped 4 
“7. B. SEELEY & CO., WARRANTED.” 


chestnut st } ESTABLISHMENTS { Patiadephia 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 


Gonsigting in \ e grrrect eda tation of a suitable truss 
to each individual case, ana instructions for ue pro- 
eCeSBR: and alterations. 


Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H. nesnel, Dr. Thomas @, 
Morton, and ail distinguished Surgeons or Physicians. 

® Our “MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE a nl 
Hernia or Rupture delineated; its different descrip- 
eae cae | tment and ae Aso Corvuiency, 
Abd eaknesses and Veri ie, Book of 88 pp. 
and 180 illustrations. Mailed on teseipt of 25 Cents. 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








Don’t be the last to use 
XQUISITE AND LASTING 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOTLET SOArs 


DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWAN DO’s. 
2 W. 14th ireet, New York; 

i7 Temple Place, Boston. 

Siren sr waa re Faney Dyein Bet 














tab- 
lish mt. NEPHEWS, & Lo. ON 
Obn St., N.Y. : aa Ne 8th St, Phila. ; 43 N. Ciartes 
t. Dresses dyed ringing. "head 


and 
and price-list. 





Medicated Pine Vapor Baths. 


The European method of treating painful or ner- 
vous diseases. Institute, 609 Vine Street, Phila. 


THELA chateia WASHINGTON® 
seat oe 


has great strength 











AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Capeeenets Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Contin. 
Reserve for Re-insurance and 


all other claim 248,984.44 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 552,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
ares Agere 


$500,000.00 











RS : 
Thos. H. Mon aeaey, Alexander Biddl 
ination Charles P. Perot 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton 8. ber soot te Samuel 1 Weld, Jr. Jt, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
ICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
MINNESOTA. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE, 


—AND— 


RED RIVER VALLEYS 


AND TURTLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 


With 200 miles New Railroad, Good kets, Numer- 

ous New Towns (including’ Rugby, an important 
oe and Minot, Division Headquarters), Two 
illion Acres excellent government land, di- 

rectly on the line of R. RB. 

copoeranemee for Stockmen, Farmers. 
erchants. 

particulars write 





» afford excellent 
, Mechanics, and 
es early and investigate, or for further 
Cc. H. WARREN, 
G. P. A. St. P. M. and M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 


7 % Sot 8% 


Guaranteed Wives Mortg : AW Send ae, 
t. semiennnna ° 
io phd of pri maipel and interest remitted free i 
par ans “cared on 
nee TP iasecove <i farms in Minnesota, Towa, 
akota, worth three to six times the joan, 
* selected locations, _ Ref fer to National Ba 
ee and Banks generally. 
send - forms and particulars = 


“7 BAKER (ER NNN APOLaS, Many yok 














wNVEST ; ound and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE co. 
Rip Ub CABITAL  , 8250,060, 
fe Chaiedt int Morigage Faria Loan, Alo a 


Company's 7¢eh Year. 





oe, with 
vectors, Send for cir culars, forms 
ranch Offices in N.Y. City and 
Woany. N.X, Ofllee ¢ 187 Bren, C.C. HINE £808, Agta, 


erate SELECTED LOANS. 


ying ak ax to FIGHT PER 
Gant. Tr For rticulars, address pan ad 
BARNEY co., Bankers and 

114 Seuth Third Street, PHILADELPHIA 








FARMS&MILLS 
as Sale & Exchange. 
4 Lge 
_R. Be Cc ‘Ones a 
xt week 0: 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT |. 00. (Capital $600,000). 


7%, 8%” Loans. 
ay Governments ane t to double income and 
capitalize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paner). 


&: | THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 











WORTH REPEATING. 





A DAY. 
[John G, Whittier, in the February Atlantic.] 


Talk not of sad November, when a day 
Of warm glad sunshine fills the sky of noon, 
And a wane, borrowed from some morn of 


Jun 
Stirs the brown grasses and the leafless spray. 


On the unfrosted pool the pillared pines 
Lay their long shafts of shadow ; the small rill, 
Singing a pleasant song of summer still, 

A line of silver, down the hill slope shines, 


Hushed the bird voices and the hum of bees, 
In the thin grass the crickets pipe no more ; A 
But still the squirrel hoards his winter store, 

And oe his nut-shells from the shag-bark 

rees, 


Softly the dark green hemlocks tone : high 
Above, the spires of yellowing larches show, 
Where the woodpecker and home-loving crow 

And jay and nut-hatch winter’s threat defy. 


oO —- beauty, ever new and old! 
sights and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When en low sunshine warns the closing 


yea 
Of malvtiows fields and waves of Arctic cold! 


Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconso 
With the calm patience of ‘the woods I wait 

For leaf and blossom when God gives us spring! 





THE SUNSHINE IN THE FACE, 


(Editorial, in The Watchword.] 


It was a.terrible night. The storm was 
raging fearfully round a man-of-war far 
away in the Chinese Sea, not far from the 
coast of Singapore. Could the vessel live 
through the tempest? It seemed doubt- 
ful, and many stout hearts not used to 
tremble were trembling now. 

The men off duty were in their berths 
below, but it was no time for-sleep; for 
nobody could say whether they mig ¢ not 
all be swept into the angry waters long 
before the morning. All were wishing 
they were safe on shore ; many were feel- 
ing now, with death staring them in the 
face, that there was something wrong 
within—that the great matter between 
themselves and God had never yet been 
settled. ' 

But a cheerful voices was et amongst 
them, “ Well, my men, I’m come down to 
read to you; ‘the Word of God is the same 
in a storm as a calm, and always does’ us 
good.” The words came from a young 
military officer on board,—one wha, 
whether on sea or land, always served his 
God as well as his earthly sovereign, and 
never lost. an opportunity of doing that 
Master service. is own heart was full 
of the love of Jesus; he had come to the 
Saviour with his load of sin, and had 
left it there, and he: had felt the perfect 
peace which that Saviour gives to those 
who trust him in simple faith like this. 

Yes, even on this night of tumult and 
danger the peace was in his heart, and it 
shone out into his countenance; and as 
he sat there on a mess-table, holding on to 
a rope, with his Bible open in his hand, 
his face was like a sunbeam. The men 
were in their hammocks, some lying down, 
some in sitting posture, but all straining 
their ears to catch the words, which the 
noise of the wind and the confusion on 
deck made it difficult to do. There were 
but a few planks between them and death 
and the hearts of all were serious an 
solemnized. The officer read and talked 
and prayed out of the fulness of his own 

spirit, rejoicing in his God. 

After a while the storm seemed to abate, 
the howling wind sank gradually, the 
morning came at last, and the sun shone 
out on ping decks and. torn sails and 
weary waiiies but the danger was over, 
and no harm was done. Everything went 
on as usual, and, as far as human eye 
could see, the solemn feelings of that 
awful night had passed away with the 
storm that gave rise to them. The vessel 
reached the port, and the officer went on 
his way. 

Some years after, while walking in the 
streets of Singapore, a man touched his 
hat to him. The officer stopped and 
asked him how he knew him. 

“O sir!” said the man, “I have rea- 
son to know you, and much, indeed, to 
thank you for. Do you remember the 
night of that terrible gale off St. Paul’s? 
I was lying in my hammock in fear and 
trembling, when I saw you come down to 
read. the Bible to the men. I could not 
hear a word you said, but I could see your 
face, and I watched you the whole time. 
Isaw your bright, happy smile, just the 











‘February 12, 1887.] 








same aséver. I said to mysélf, ‘ Here am 
I, an old sailor, many years at sea, and I. 
am afraid now in this gale, and here’s a 
landsman as happy as if he were ashore.’ ' 
I felt that you had what I had not; I felt 
that you had what I had heard you say 

ou had—forgiveness of sins and eternal 
life. I prayed that night. Ever after- 
wards I came near you when you were 
reading, and when I left the ship I was a 
believer in Jesus Christ.” 

See what a work there is for a happy 
face todo! Have you ever thought about 
‘it? Have we not all too often forgotten 
this? Some of us are not free with our 
words, or we are shy and retiring, and it 
is an effort to us to speak for Jesus.. What 
a comfort then that our faces can shine 
for Jesus. 

If the Lord’s peace is there, do not hide 
it—do not shut it in; let others see the 
sunshine, and let J esus get the glory. Be 
sure there is no more winning preacher 


KEYSTONE WATCHES 


THE BEST: 


U They contain everythin Essen- 
tinl to Accurate ecping 
ound in any Watch, and in addition have the following im- 

reo S pie i rs ements, for which we have patents: 

ENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly the bal- 
ance and hair spring (the imost delicate and vital parts) from 
damage, dirt, and dampness, 

e Patent Compound Regulator has absolutely no 
ost motion 
A oh» ol STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 
plest 
Our Main Springs seldom break, as our watches are so 
finely finished that we use a tiner spring than other makers. 
Our Patent Dust-proof movemeuts are free from 
all variations caused by dirt or dxmpness; an advantage 
Warne no ragged peter does or dare claim. 

We are phe Factory using ONLY GENUINE 
BUBY TELS in every grade, and all our Watches 
po jn ty oP the best material, and are accurate time 

keepers, under our own guarantee. 









ENGLISH “PLUM "PUDDING 


Better than home-mate, re More conveniont and very 
ecqnomical. always ready, 
dL OF F EVERY CAN | 18 GUARANTEED. 
Gohdee wnat tnstde the can. No acid ever used in sal: 
If your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua, 





DURKEE =] 











ATKINSON BROS. puitihSttenian hs 


aa Ask your Jeweler for them. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 


SAMPLES OF TROUSERS AT ‘36. 


This is not the only grade of Trousers we send out samples of, or are able 
to recommend. 

If accustomed to getting Trousers from a merchant tailor’s, you will quickly 
perceive that these samples are equal in character to goods that have been cost- 
ing you a much higher price. We send a generous variety of designs; they are 
sure to wear well; the workmanship will be satisfactory ; need we assure you— 
they are all-wool. 


anywhere than the sunshine of the face. 


NO MOR OULDERS! 








SALAD DRE SSING 


“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 4 


COCOA 
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or 
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Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE a; two Rointe we would fain impress: How much you'll save—how good -_ COOoOD NEW 8 
FERRY'S SEEDS you il get.. Will you leok at them? GREATAMERICAN: TO LADIE 






D. M. FERRY & CO. 
“Tanaesy 3 SEEDS 
D. M. FERRY & CO's 


tive a “Priced 


sb ANNUAL 


“Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for pa] oplebrated 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, fea. eas 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND y MARKET ST “STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


: ce ara Wi A 
Gat nda guaranteed or money refunded. The 


i Best, most boo error and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machiné that will wash perfectly clean without rubs 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
' inamoment.. So simple org Spey tee gw 
“lady or child ean do the work. Yate of and 

the only Washer in the world that has Rubber Bands on tho 
ers, which prevent the of buttons and injury to clothes, 


breaking o: 
AGENTS Wi pe eee shale BB.c. Also the cele. 
RINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest prica, 
WASHER 


aor eee and Hoe oss. 
Band or 
Tea Sets Dinner Bet 


PSone 


‘oilet Set, 


Week 
Hoss Hove 8 Rigtions For rticulars 
EA co., 
P.O Beem, ea a Have 
[3:5] = 














Be eanhél 
FREE to all 
applicants, and 
te season’s 


The linest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send 2 1Q neue 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUM & SUNS, Phi 
—s ———— —— ———- — a 
WM. Cc. BELL & CO. 
(Boston, Mass.) 
Will mail a ten or fifteen cent can of 























0. e FERRY & CO, 
Det rolts Micon. 









































Sie eg a BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 
ea» i he Gre Church LICHT .<4 XG) . 
2 a ain ao As poh t ets “ give oh ¢ Moat it Pov ewerful, the 8 oftests < on receipt of price, postage prepaid. 
te “a ) ty ores, 0" ° sd 
“FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1881. BE” Seneca tee i Ranh Le Care en Bee i Wey ane “wood's "" 
flow sendy, contains Srenleved: Pisses, hundreds of 1- : Bete Sasa Le. Vanier cst baat Btrect, Ne Ye GENUINE SELEOTES 
preps | sa ay a Fined pages—33 er nr inip te Gar- —— SPICES 
ing an ower ure, and over ntain VK an a a 
‘Mlusteated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- CHURCH FURNITURE Chureh Light Pungent, Aromatic, Eeonomioal. i 
TABLES grown, with directions how to grow them ¢ THOS. ‘Woop & 00, BOSTON. aay. 
where the best SEEDS ANTS, and BU LODGE FURNITURE OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. ag 
can rocured, with prices of each. is book mailed N Over one hundred styles 4 
free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- eamacns Wheeler Reflectors and TEA CLUBS WE Givz AWAY Dinnzr, TxA ‘hea 
the first order sent us, Every 0 one inter- Refleetor Chandeliers AND TOILET SETS, WATCHES, 
ested & garden, or who desires BAXTER C.SWAN conse Sirabte we Catalogues to those forming glue for the pale of one Tes 
should "have this work. We refer to the tnillions whe : fr lease state Wan oa Coffee. Send for Club Book. cAT A «2 
have used ny seeds, Buy only Vick’s Seeds at diaae ai deen ‘. WHEEL ELER REPLEOTO: B00. TEA COMPANY, 210 State Street, piace Fl 
\quarters ‘JAMES VICK, yore ag “e 6 S. Second Stree BBOT 0. , 
Rochester, N PHILADELPHIA, PA. aon fees” | Obiongo, Lil” BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. Hf 








Write for catalogue. ° 
8a7- Mention this paper. 


phat, Aplin & Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


' 2Y Sudbury Street, 
Sena. for Catalogu. BOSTON, 








.S 





CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. RussELL & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all parts of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., PITrssuneH, Pa, 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


Stylish, Durable, Easy Fitting, 
The best $3 Shoe in the Wor 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE | 


equals the $3 Shoes adver- 4 v 
tised by other firms. ray 





Ore 


ROSES 


i forge & heathy Plants now ready. 
$90;00 g00, eon 38 greenhouses. We give svey 
every year more plants than many firms grow. 

uced. Satisfaction pearamtect. Send for our Geiagon 


MILLER & HUNT, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


i Ye ys Pl ANTS ‘Nara waar gd fel 
LCs epey ° Grap Large stock 
rie OPE Erie salen Te i 


‘ Freps containg 8 











So. 















‘Established 1780. 
Ses; 





a Se 


ce Banat CHURCH FURNITURE 
te aes FURNITURE 
ON, Mocksntenee NJ. 
JE \< 
RSEY ergot peg CHIN, 


SOR. 


eat Manufacturers in the Country. 
MALL & CO., + Boston, Mass. 








above are made in 
yak He toe. tom af an Bp bm < “ 
mped on botto é@. No ot! are 
Sold by 2,000 dealers throughout the U. 8. 
dealer does not keep them, send name on 
» Brockton, Mass., 
\nformation. Shoes mailed, postage free. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


payne Ad 





SHOE FOR BOYS f 
= & ngrets ad nd Lace, it 


pm 


8, eo 
CHURCHES Furniture, Stainedy Hand-books free. 
Glass.MetalWork,| J. & R. LAMB 
Fonts,Embroidery,$.$.Banners] 69 Carmine St.,N. Y. 


CHURCH 


72 40mT 


os 
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W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 


“CHILDREN’S DAY PACKET.” 


Seesting of an an _iapoctenant of 12 full-size aprons bd 














pee 


Furhitare. 5 Send for clrofigte 
Stained R. GEISSLER, 
ee, 8thSt., NewYork 


—o 
te 
ats 











fhoice Flowe rics Seeds, of easy culture, for omiy Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ae 
* arden Guide Silk or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list; ©. A, ” : ° fy 

free. IOWA SEED Co., Moines, Iowa. | HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. NLY fey 

SEEDS. ar and Plants, Our new Giant if 


Pansies are the largest 
world. Sree canis nts per paper. piradmanreagens 
L Wis CHILDS. 


Queens, New York, 
SEEDS 


Ask yon eendereener: 1 suppl an house for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. — 


Bells of Pure wrest and Tin for Neg xm 
chools a Pie Alarms, Farms, etc, LLY 


- 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made, 


HARTSHORN’S 


m TRY DREER’S = 
and every GARDEN KeQu 
714 Chestnut 8t., » Philadelphin 













Se ee 


Sr dy 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





‘The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 



































Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
BIRD MA NN A will restore the sor of f cai 6 ARRANTED. Catalogue sent reer f 
health. ial pete A ome... opps Bis re them in | VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. a a e R ° | l ka a ay MANTELS, TILES, GRATES : 
RD FOOD CO., 400 N, 8a iladelphia, Pa. McShane Bell Foundry LS F100ns, BRASS Gb0Ds Ag 
RK 
G GARDEN SEEDS | CATALOGUES Finest Grade RUMORS "se te CHAS. L. PAGE, “Chicago, i. 
wetntled free. Send for Price and Catalo Adire Circula 
eis Brill, HempsTxap, ISLAND, N. Y. H. McSHANE Newapayter siz ei Type St. WwW" 
DBzEzs. by mg ay ag Ee are the best. | = i eee ; , | ag teins iy bares shat LO\ Ss ART Tl T t LES 
2 free, 
HL. A DHEER, 714 Chestuut Btroots Philadeioine ORES Lewis uiLbe yi my hw hf ARDS ramos, type,cards, fc. tohhe YF HARRISON BRO, 1s Cuestnut Pa 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestnut Street vee hole 


Ladiesand Little ot, hag oa rie 
Rep. at 4035 sie tia.” ent Philadelphia. © 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 
CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. 


The 
parnows ‘pose of thisI a tion a to sreisé in thede delight- 
ful climateof Florida 











as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion a8 can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Bend for catalogue to J. F. Fornxs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 





LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 

It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Px.D. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, 3. 





Learn Short-hand, Qld School. Ky graa 
ployed. Big Salaries. w tuition. Quick wor'k. 
horough instraction, pe-writing and Penman- 
SH ae nder the rsonal management of F. W. 
‘Williss, late private short-hand re 
arren Keifer, ex-Speaker Lower 
200 students, Address, 
WILLISs COLLEGE SHORT-FAND, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


rter of Hon, J. 
ouse of Congress. 








MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY | 


D ha a unlike Artificial 8: 
dering—Any book learn 
lar 1 opinions of Mr, 


Systems—Cure of Mind Wan- 
in Ay tee 4 Prospectus 
R, theastronomer, JuDAH 
BENJAMIN, Drs. MINOR oop, and others, sent, 
oat FREE by’ PROF. LOISETTE 

Ne ew York. 


PROF.E. 8S. JOHNSTON 
Institute :  ) jane Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 
RITE FOR EF ERENCES, 


ORIEN 











NAL 





THITT, 58 W. 























ee 





Just from India, ucts out how the Ori- 
entals eat, dress, sleep, worship, em- 
balm,bu yco.win smarry,ete. send 
stam riental Bureau (over 
200 other entertainments), J. ¥F, Dovu- 
23d St., New "York. 
THE ek. Dit. mn Worn 
1884 Chestnut Street, Phiindslphia. 
LADI ES Rite vor ciel i correspe ene 
ae in cive fy "Ss LA- 
a ENE LOPES to 
match — old and. eoliakie mene These goose 
pe. S Extra 5 —- 
thei Tatter | being Un rity, 
ol ey aft ore crn 
a VaRIEry © Ts AND sU 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 
bE Philadelphia. Plate evi 
edding Invitations, Paper and 
velopes. , ~w- and prices on application, 
TYPE WRITER PAPER. 
Samples and otrapptiiodtish. 
JOHN C. Etenen and Printer, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
ee —_ in the United antes. carer by the 
n 1 direct 
Lape eg of pa) Davelopes. with ‘prices and 
of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
Ganten & KAbBiCx, 3 Beacon 8 Street, Boston. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copyiag Book 
Isa Copying Be eck and Press combined, It mak 
fect Price, $1 b; oY, want oe. 
Pg wan re Send for or debe. 
8. “ab unre one ‘pri 


ESTERBROOK’S ¥ 


Leading Nos. 048, 14, 130, 1285, $33, 161, 
THE eotunancee een at 

Frist PEN co, 
Works: Camden, N.J. 26 Johu St.. New Yori. 


JOSEPH GILLOT 
STEEL PENS 


Sora By ALL DEALERS Throucnour He WORLD 
‘GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS!ITION-—1878. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 










STEEL 
PENS. 








































ATHERINE OWEN, au- 
thor of “Tén Dollars 
Enough” and “ Perfect 
Bread,” writes: “Bread 
and rolls made with one- 
third Cerealine are beau- 
tifully white, light and 
delicious, the former hav- 
ing better keeping. quali- 
ties than bread made 
without it. I find this 
quality also in cakes. 
To those made with a 
small quantity of butter, which are usually dry 
after the second day, the addition of Cerealine 
gives a pound-cake-like texture, and they are as 
good at the end of a week as they are the day 
after baking.” 


The ‘Cerealine Cook-book,” containing over two hundred 
carefully ae recipes, anda pamphlet on ‘*‘ Cereal Foods,”’ 
illustrated with twelve original engravings of “ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,’’ will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advert semcnt was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M'f’g Co., Columbus, Indiana. 





STATEMENT 


or 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RIOHARD A, MoOURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1886. 
ASSETS...... Wee cuvrshunpisnveseev esas pike sans bocce ken tees $114,181,963.24. 








Insurance and Annuity Account. 









































No. Amount. Nos. Amount. 
Policiesand Annuities Policiesand Annuities in 
force, J 1 120,952 Ones at 441 36 force, Jan. ist, 1887 ...| 129,927 | $893,809,202 88 
— >. ppt 18.673 |” 56,832,718 92 || Risks ‘Terminated....... 9°698 _ 82,004,987 40 
189,625 | $425,814,160 28 139,625 "425,814,160 28 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr.. 
To Balancé from last account. ... By Paid to Policy Holders: 
e «© {eeame EOI EY FoF 15, Teed ap at Endowments Fur- 
Rents... 908,729 01 
- , Dividends & Annui- mule 
ties ... ye Pasa 00 18 
Deceased CB..0.. 
$18,199,108 74 


* Other Disbursements : 
Commissions and f $1,782,682 88 























Commutations 
WORORS occa orsecdeas 277,169 85 
pacwkes coos 1,091,618 91 
« Pr jihatkee 
on an n 
FBarobazed PUES fag ok Wiewse 5's 866 14 
** Balance to new account....... 104,719,734 31 
$121,002,920. 78 ay $121,902,820 78 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr 
To Reserve for policies in force By ag oo Secured by Mortgages on 
and for risks terminated:....$t $108,460,120 bo 3 peer gies $50,118,949 66 
” frenmamence ived in advance nee i : Rd a — and other Bonds.. bret yet 4 
“ Surpl cent...... ’ on Coliaterals............. 182, 
—P on oo ‘ “ Real Estate............---.....0. 10,591,286 32 
* Cash in mans and Trust Com- 
panies at interest.............. 208 
* Interest accrued ..... ........ 1,166,870 65 
“ Premiums deferred and in tran- 
PY RRA: RS Se ORE TS 1,565,117 28 
>“ OUBA 5 <4 puvde cad cncavscteb 978 
$114,181,968 24 $114,181,968 24 











I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 

A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
New YorE, January 26, 1887. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuzt E, Sprouts, 

Lucius Rosinson, 

Samus. i Bascocx, 

Grorce S, Cox, 

sea E, Deven, 
eymour L. Hustep, 

Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
ames C. Hoipen, 


ALEXANDER H. Ri 
. Ratcurorp STARR, 
FREDERICK H. 
Lewis May, 
Otiver Harriman, 
Henry W, Situ, 
oun H, Suerwoop, 
OBRRT OLYPHANT, 


TT, 


jo THompson, & Meee Herrick, 
UDLEY OLCcoTT, m. P, Dixon, 
Freperic CroMweLt, Rosert A. GRANNISS, 
uLisn T, Daviss, Nicnotas C. Mi_igr, 
OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocesrs, 
. Van REenssELAER CrUGER, H3 W. AUCHINCLoss, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, W. Van,Vooruis, 
GerorceE Buss, THEODORE Ee ORrORD, 





ERMANN C, von Post,| Gsorce F. Baker, Rurus W, Psckuam, ~ Wiruiam Bascock. 


BATES & LAMBERT, General. . Agents, | 


; 1001 Chestnut Street, ~~ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















in your own 
CAN \DY & oe ticales aay Rage be al hot $5 to $8 4 A DAY town selling 
season recalls mind the | Png Tidy 
amet oe in rus, Sur amar Wi tt aa wand oo ily buysthem. Sample and Agents’ 2 price-list by snail, 
no 
of Boxes, new novelties to hold poe 3g, | 16c.in2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O, 
a4 part of fend poe sey eee forget tie 
Ifsamples are send 250, in stam: ae Perfect Necktie Holder. 
postage. URORT & 8 N, 1896 Market St. Phila, Send 10 cents for sample kage 








of four holders. B. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Siew eka me 


Ee © EET 8 for samples of the famous cus- Ms 

tom-made ee ps Pants. Rules ror self- 
measurementanda cloth tape ba Sr ge emt 
mou 


ir nteed or money refunded. FP 
Rock Pants Co., 81 Milk St., Boston, eke 








SHIRTS sme 


NOVELT 


Cut This Out. 


Tapestry Brussels, at G0¢, per yt 
Moquette Carpets, at $1,00 per yt 
Axminster Carpets, at $125 ge ve 


‘We cannot promise that our it 
assortment of patterns will remain lon- 
ger unbroken, having already sold large 
quantities for present and future use. 
Every housekeeper should: see thége 
Carpets, as we believe we have never 
given them such an opportunity to save 
money. It is all in favor of the retail 


carpet buyer. 
J. & J. DOBSON, 
800 & S811 Manufactarers, 


Chestnut St., Phila. 


WOOL DRESS GOODS. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


Previous to opening their New Spring Impor- 
tations, offer the following Special Lines. 
2,600 ee French Diagonals at 60c. per yard, 


$1. 
1,000 yards Prunelle Cloth at 750. yard, 
” former price, $1.25. al 
1,500 Heather Mixtures at 750. per Te- 
duced from $1.25 per yard. “ at 
= ha line of Mourning Goods. ‘Samples 
sen 


ORDERS ax, bw any part of the country 





BY will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


fares Terry SC 


Broadway ¥ Eleventh St. 
: » Kew Work, 





BDBAUrINS oF 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 
les’ important 


y 
riraits in ‘al, on ex- 
‘| hibition at Earles’ 
leries, 816 Chestnut. St., 
File. , from Jan. 31, fora 
Many new a 
beau Etchings, Bm 


ra , Mirrors, etc. 
David Laws’ “Windsor 
n- 








“=~ -“ Magdalen Soilege,” ‘i 
many others. . All the 
ROG ERS GROUPS. 


JAS. §. EARLE & SONS,S2¢,Shestunt Street, 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for: 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


an" last and ed life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
a apy B ‘ull of 


right, pure, and 
*raghter and te Nay te at sight fe, all re it ie ada 
pea ize —“ th of Mr Go meh by R ¥x™ 


000 ine Wante —Men qa tn agg 
to B20 H = zee no hindrance vs 4 


Bzira T: trite for circulars te 
_*» D. WORTHINGTON & 6. 








some of our best UTO-. 
MATIC ss STEAM CO COORE ie 
the same process simple = am 





. . Beardsley’: great 
Lecture “ What to Bat and How to Eat tt,” cond free On 
_Dlication. WILMOT CASTLE & CO., KGOHESTER, H. 


7 
AGENTS Send for E. B. TREAT’S 
f new books, includ- 
KP ing Mother, 
and 
and poetry ; by 
authors. ' 176,000 sold. 
Elegantly illus., §2.75. 
reoneese £60 £1 for oun Ale 
nriosities of the 
oe $1.75. By mail. E. B. Treat, 771 B’way, N. ¥. 


RUC MACHINE. 


od Bee 3 1881.) For making 


: oods, Mittens, aot 

FI sent’ th full directions, 

AGENTS WANTED. Manu 

my turers Stam rns 
P Burlap. Bewareof infrin ning 

Send for circular. E. R & €O., Toledo, O. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE Al BOOK 


BY JAS. C. BLAINE. 


Wonderfully great harvest for ~t4 
Address Hubba’ eae Spublishers, Phi 


yt te tet Illustrated Bible co Disioneer for 25c. 
meil, Agentswanted. A.Gorton &Co., 


























Whe Wanday Wehooi Zimes invbads to edmit only advertisements that are are trustworthy. Should, however,an 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any eee See 


an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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